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WELCOME TO FACTS & FRICTIONS 


research and discourse on points of friction 

in the journalistic field. This issue’s opening 
article—Epic Snowmen, Expert Takes, and 
Audience Orientation: How Journalistic Roles 
are Performed in Canadian Media—well serves 
that aim. A team of eight researchers from five 
post-secondary institutions parsed through 3,700 
Canadian news articles, then held their findings to 
the mirror of journalists’ perceptions of their work, 
garnered through a survey of self-reported roles 
and values. Their research provides an empirical 
counterpoint to how journalists think they fulfill 
their social role versus actual stories produced. 
The result is a sobering reflection that calls on us 
to close the gap between aspiration and actuality 
in our discipline. 

Another Facts & Frictions mandate is to provide 
equal publishing opportunities in Canada’s two 
official languages. In past issues, this has included 
articles published in either French or English, 
with bilingual abstracts. Epic Snowmen is our 
first complete article translation, courtesy of its 
authors. The article appears in French under the 
title Bonhommes de neige « épiques », sources 
expertes et rôles axés sur le public : Comment 
les rôles journalistiques se manifestent dans 
les médias canadiens. We thank the authors for 
the extra time and attention it took to create a 
translation, and to then tackle the complexities 
of integrating revisions and proof-reading 
corrections across two versions. 

The next article, Journalists’ Social Identity: 
The Case of Two Calgary Newspapers, examines 
points of friction at a personal level. Anyone 
who has worked in a competitive news market 
is aware that journalists can form strong social 
identities around their ‘home team,’ and equally 
strong opinions about the teams they compete 
against. Author James Ian Tennant applies Social 
Identity Theory to explore the workplace culture 
of two distinct Calgary newsrooms that were 
pulled together via a corporate merger. Through 
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in depth interviews he found that, some five years 
post-merger, journalists’ self-identity remained 
unsettled and fluid, with unresolved ethical 
questions around how they identify themselves to 
interviewees. 

Facts & Frictions seeks to confront changing 
norms and evolving practices, particularly in the 
area of journalism pedagogy. To this end, author 
Leslie Salgado Arzuaga examines how journalism 
educators are responding to the fast-moving 
integration of artificial intelligence into journalistic 
practice. Her research uncovered a remarkable 
lack of Canadian journalism courses and training 
workshops that address AI in journalism. Turning 
to offerings outside Canada, Salgado employed 
the experiential study method of self-training, 
by taking online journalism AI courses and 
attending conferences where AI was discussed and 
workshopped. Her article, From the Classroom to 
the Newsroom: A Critical Route to Introduce AI 
in Journalism, charts a path forward for Canadian 
journalism educators to catch up with the world of 
AI, not only as a practice, but also as a theoretical 
and ethical challenge that requires unpacking by 
instructors and students alike. 

Our issue finishes off with one of the most 
fraught issues of recent years: COVID-19 coverage. 
Adrian Ma reviews Nora Loreto’s Spin Doctors: 
How Media and Politicians Misdiagnosed the 
COVID-19 Pandemic, a work that examines the 
first year of pandemic reportage. The review is 
available in both podcast and print formats, in 
concert with Facts & Frictions’ goal to evolve 
scholarly publishing by providing academic 
perspectives in multimedia formats. 

We hope these works inspire further 
explorations into the discipline and profession of 
journalism. I close with thanks to our volunteer 
editorial board, J-Schools Canada, and J-Source 
for their ongoing support of Facts & Frictions. 


Patricia W. Elliott 
Editor-in-Chief 
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BIENVENUE À FAITS & FRICTIONS 


la recherche et le discours sur les points de 

friction dans le domaine journalistique. 
L'article d'ouverture de ce numéro—Bonhommes 
de neige “ épiques “, sources expertes et rôles axés 
sur le public : Comment les rôles journalistiques se 
manifestent dans les médias canadiens—répond 
bien à cet objectif. Une équipe de huit chercheurs 
issus de cinq établissements d’enseignement 
postsecondaire a analysé 3 700 articles de presse 
canadiens, puis a confronté ses conclusions à la 
perception qu'ont les journalistes de leur travail, 
recueillie dans le cadre d’une enquête sur les rôles 
et les valeurs personnelles des journalistes. Leur 
recherche fournit un contrepoint empirique sur 
la façon dont les journalistes pensent remplir leur 
rôle social par rapport aux articles réellement 
produits. Le résultat est un regard qui donne à 
réfléchir et nous invite à combler le fossé entre les 
aspirations et laréalité dans notre discipline. 

Un autre mandat de Faits & Frictions est d'offrir 
des chances égales de publication dans les deux 
langues officielles du Canada. Dans les numéros 
précédents, il s’agissait d'articles publiés en 
français ou en anglais, avec des résumés bilingues. 
Bonhommes de neige est notre premiére traduction 
complète d’un article, grâce à ses auteurs. L’article 
paraît en anglais sous le titre Epic Snowmen, 
Expert Takes, and Audience Orientation: How 
Journalistic Roles are Performed in Canadian 
Media. Nous remercions les auteurs pour le 
temps et l'attention supplémentaires qu'il a fallu 
consacrer à la création d’une traduction, puis à 
la complexité de l'intégration des révisions et des 
corrections de révision sur deux versions. 

L'article suivant, Journalists’ Social Identity: 
The Case of two Calgary Newspapers (L’identité 
sociale des journalistes : Le cas de deux journaux 
de Calgary), examine les points de friction au 
niveau personnel. Quiconque a travaillé dans un 
marché de l’information concurrentiel sait que les 
journalistes peuvent former des identités sociales 
fortes autour de leur “équipe locale”, et des 
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opinions tout aussi fortes sur les équipes contre 
lesquelles ils sont en compétition. L’auteur James 
Ian Tennant applique la théorie de lidentité 
sociale pour explorer laculture du lieu de travail 
de deux rédactions distinctes de Calgary qui ont 
été réunies par une fusion d’entreprises. Grace 
a des entre tiens approfondis, il a constaté que, 
cinq ans après la fusion, l’identité personnelle 
des journalistes restait instable et fluide, avec des 
questions éthiques non résolues sur la façon dont 
ils s’identifient aux personnes interrogées. 

Facts & Frictions cherche à confronter 
l’évolution des normes et des pratiques, en 
particulier dans le domaine de la pédagogie du 
journalisme. À cette fin, l’auteur Leslie Salgado 
Arzuaga examine comment les enseignants en 
journalisme répondent à l'intégration rapide 
de l'intelligence artificielle dans la pratique 
journalistique. Ses recherches ont révélé un 
manque remarquable de cours et d'ateliers de 
formation en journalisme au Canada qui traitent 
de l'intelligence artificielle dans le journalisme. Se 
tournant vers les offres à l’extérieur du Canada, 
Salgado a utilisé la méthode d’étude expérientielle 
de l’autoformation, en suivant des cours en ligne 
sur l’IA en journalisme et en assistant à des 
conférences où l'IA était discutéeet présentée en 
atelier. Son article, From the Classroom to the 
Newsroom : A Critical Route to Introduce AI in 
Journalism (De la salle de classe a la salle de 
presse : une voie critique pour introduire ITA 
dans le journalisme), trace une voie à suivre pour 
les enseignants canadiens en journalisme a fin de 
rattraper le monde de l’IA, non seulement en tant 
que pratique, mais aussi en tant que défi théorique 
et éthique qui doit être déballé par les instructeurs 
et les étudiants. 

Notre numéro se termine par l’une des 
questions les plus conflictuelles de ces dernières 
années : la couverture du COVID-19. Adrian Ma 
critique Spin Doctors : How Media and Politicians 
Misdiagnosed the COVID-19 Pandemic (Spin 
Doctors : Comment les médias et les politiciens 
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ont mal diagnostiqué la pandémie de COVID-19) 
par Nora Loreto, un ouvrage qui examine la 
premiére année de couverture de la pandémie. La 
revue est disponible a la fois en format podcast 
et en format papier,conformément à l’objectif de 
Faits & Frictions de faire évoluer l’édition savante 
en offrant des perspectives universitaires dans des 
formats multimédias. 


Nous espérons que ces travaux inspireront 
d’autres explorations de la discipline et de la 
profession de journaliste. Je termine en remerciant 
notre comité de rédaction bénévole, J-Schools 
Canada et J-Source pour leur soutien constant a 
Faits & Frictions. 

Patricia W. Elliott 
Rédactrice en chef 
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Epic Snowmen, Expert Takes, and Audience 
Orientation: How Journalistic Roles are Performed 
in Canadian Media 


Nicole Blanchett, Colette Brin, Cheryl Vallender, Heather Rollwagen, 
Karen Owen, Lisa Taylor, Claudia Mellado, Sama Nemat Allah, and Kelti McGloin 


Abstract 


Exploring the differences between normative visions and actual practices (Mellado, 2020), through a 
content analysis of more than 3,700 news stories contextualized with surveys, and further unpacked 
by interviews with journalists, this article provides a comprehensive overview of journalistic role 
performance in Canada. Findings show few, yet distinct, differences between French and English 
media, and that Canadian journalists are often present in their stories; use high levels of infotainment; 
and demonstrate strong performance of both the civic and service roles compared to other countries, 
but perform far less of the watchdog role than journalists surveyed perceived. 


Keywords: journalism; journalists; newsroom; journalistic role performance; content analysis; surveys 


INTRODUCTION 


ow does Canadian journalism stack up 
He journalism the world over, and 

what roles do Canadian journalists see as 
most important? This article explores journalistic 
role performance in Canada, or how journalistic 
roles are conceived, enacted, performed, and 
manifested in editorial decision-making and 
content creation—the differences between 
normative visions and actual practices (Mellado, 
2020). This is the second wave of the Journalistic 
Role Performance (JRP) project. The methodology 
was tested in the first wave of this international 
study, conducted between 2013 and 2018 (Canada 
was not part of that wave), and combines a content 
analysis used to measure the performance of 
journalistic roles, and a survey used to measure 
journalists’ conception of journalistic roles and 
perception of enactment of these roles. The first 
wave of the study only examined national print 
media, while this second wave has expanded 
to investigate how different professional roles 
materialize in news content across platforms, 


adding radio, television, and online news to the 
analysis. In Canada, there are 12 sites of study 
from English and French media. The Canadian 
study also included participant observation at one 
site and interviews with journalists representing a 
variety of the outlets being studied, in the hopes 
of providing better contextualization of news 
practice. 

For analysis, journalistic roles are divided into 
six dimensions. The first is the interventionist 
role, where a journalist is present in a story’s 
narrative, for example, by using first person or 
by describing cause and effect without quoting a 
source. The second and third roles are centred in 
power relations—in the watchdog role a journalist 
could be critiquing the government, while the loyal 
facilitator would support government narratives. 
The last three roles examine the relationships 
journalists have with their audience: in the 
service role, journalists offer consumer tips and 
health recommendations; in the infotainment 
role, reporters create content that is designed to 
entertain; and, finally, in the civic role, journalists 
focus on the viewpoint and rights of citizens 
(Mellado, 2020). 
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This article provides a comprehensive view of 
Canadian journalism using more than 3,700 stories 
gathered during two constructed weeks of 2020, 
as the COVID pandemic erupted, with findings 
that offer insight into what makes Canadian 
journalism, including more performance of the 
infotainment role than the watchdog role, despite 
a high conception of the importance of the latter; 
one of the highest displays of interventionism 
worldwide, characterized by the presence of the 
journalist in the story; and strong performance of 
boththe civic and service roles. We will also address 
a much higher use of expert sources compared to 
other countries and fewer, yet distinct, differences 
than might be expected between French and 
English media, and between the diverse platforms 
of delivery being studied. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


( \iape: intersecting forces continue to 
shape the workplace climate and conditions 
in Canadian newsrooms, and even 

developments that appear at first glance to offer 

increased stability may actually contribute to the 
apparent nadir in Canadian audiences’ overall trust 
in journalism. News organizations have benefitted 
from increased federal government support in the 
form of tax credits and other funding specifically 
earmarked to support Canadian journalism 

(News Media Canada, n.d.); many also received 

assistance in the form of COVID-relief subsidies 

available to a wide range of Canadian employers 

(Lindgren et al., 2022; Brin & Charlton, 2022). 

The federal government also recently committed 

$400 million in additional funding to the national 

public broadcaster to help reduce its reliance on 
advertising revenue (Brin & Charlton, 2022). But 
government support for news organizations may 
carry some reputational cost for the industry 
(Coyne, 2021), with Canadians’ trust in media 
declining precipitously over a four-year period, 
from 58% to 42%, a decline attributed at least in 
part to skepticism about whether government- 
supported news media can effectively serve as an 
independent monitor of power (Brin & Charlton, 

2022). 

There is a lack of consensus regarding the 


severity of the industry’ decline in Canada 
(Lindgren & Wong, 2022) and the corresponding 
impact on newsworkers. While there is evidence 
of significant cuts to newsrooms and the number 
of journalists working in them, particularly 
local newsrooms (Public Policy Forum, 2022), 
even while acknowledging the deep impact of 
such cuts, questions have been raised about the 
actual number of jobs lost in Canada (Winseck, 
2021). There are also positive signs in newsroom 
reinvestment by major legacy brands (Brin & 
Charlton, 2022), and studies that show that 
the loss of traditional newsroom jobs has been 
largely offset by roles not traditionally considered 
journalistic but that are nonetheless staffed by 
people who would self-identify as journalists 
(Wilkinson & Winseck, 2019). There seems to 
be more widespread agreement that, on the 
proverbial shop floor, journalists face significant 
stressors, including increased harassment and 
threats (Eschner, 2022; Campion-Smith, 2022; 
Fenlon, 2022) and job precarity (Wilkinson & 
Winseck, 2019) that, according to one study of 100 
Canadian journalists, forces many practitioners to 
rely on family members for childcare, household 
labour, and financial support (Reid & Ghaedipour, 
2021). 

For all newsworkers, the field is changing 
at both the technological and narrative level. 
Foundational journalistic ideals such as objectivity 
(Stead, 2022; Shapiro, 2021; Ingram, 2020) are no 
longer agreed-upon doxa (Willig at al., 2015), and 
the once seen as (or claimed as) unbreachable wall 
between the business office and the newsroom 
has come crashing down with the platformization 
of media production (Nieborg, 2021) and use 
of audience data now ingrained in newsroom 
practice and editorial-decision making (Blanchett 
Neheli, 2018; Blanchett, 2021a; Tandoc, 2019; 
Petre, 2021). Such audience data doesn’t just 
impact news online, but can determine where 
resources are used to cover stories in newspaper 
or television, in newsrooms delivering to multiple 
platforms (Blanchett 2019; Blanchett 2021b). 
However, despite the merging of platforms of 
delivery within a singular newsroom, content 
creation is still shaped by media logic (Altheide 
& Snow 1979; 1991), or the use of standardized 
formats based on whether a story has “the necessary 
requirements for the medium” (Altheide, 2019, p. 
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212), something often tied to economic interests. 
Within the same newsroom one journalist might 
deliver the same story in a variety of ways (Duffy 
et al., 2018; Hanusch, 2017) with a particular plan 
for social media engagement (Tandoc & Vos, 2016; 
Walters, 2021). In certain instances, the platform 
of delivery can still hold more influence over 
journalistic roles than the type of media producing 
the content (Hallin & Mellado, 2018). 

The first wave of JRP analyzed journalistic 
role performance between 2013 and 2018 in 64 
newspapers from 18 countries and included surveys 
from 800 journalists. The results revealed that 
professional roles are fluid and dynamic (Mellado, 
2020). The findings also demonstrate that there is 
a significant gap between how journalists perceive 
their role and what is seen in their journalistic 
output (Mellado & Mothes, 2020). The first wave 
of JRP challenged assumptions that journalists 
are using a clear set of practices and principles: 
“There are mixtures and nuances in terms of 
how journalists perform different roles in news” 
(Mellado et al., 2017, p. 17). Even within an 
individual newspaper there was no homogeneity 
between the news stories; individual stories and 
journalists embody different characteristics of role 
performance within the same news organization 
(Mellado, 2020). Other research shows Western 
idealsnolonger epitomize globaljournalisticnorms 
and practices (Waisbord, 2013), and the first wave 
of JRP found that similarities and differences in 
journalistic role performance are often not related 
to any one framework such as a country’s political 
landscape, geographical location, or specific media 
system (Mellado et al., 2017). 

International comparative research of media 
systems and journalistic roles provides subtle, if 
any, evidence of distinct linguistic professional 
cultures (Hanitzsch et al., 2019; Mellado et 
al., 2017; Mellado, 2020). Bonin et al. (2017) 
found modest differences between francophone 
journalists in Canada, Belgium, and Switzerland 
and their majority-group counterparts, in terms of 
their perceived professional roles: 


Specifically, francophone journalists 
appear to be more likely...to perceive 
themselves as part of a ‘fourth estate’ 
with a politicized role that includes 
agenda-setting, citizen motivation, 


and scrutinizing power. Conversely, 
francophones are less driven by a mission 
of attracting and satisfying audiences 
(by providing entertainment, daily-life 
advice, etc.). (pp. 543, 546) 


Hallin and Mancini (2004) hypothesized that 
a distinct subnational media system existed in 
Quebec, possibly more politicized, with stronger 
journalistic autonomy. Structural differences 
between the French and English-language media 
also suggest the idea of a Québécois journalistic 
culture, such as the geographically concentrated 
media market, stronger presence of the national 
public broadcaster, greater role of provincial 
government in media policy and funding, and 
relative vitality of professional organizations 
such as the Quebec Press Council and Fédération 
professionnelle des journalistes du Québec (see 
for example Le Cam, 2009). French-speaking 
Canadians also consistently exhibit stronger trust 
in news media than anglophones (Brin & Charlton, 
2022). 

Although a previous survey of Canadian 
journalists found that francophones and 
anglophones shared similar professional cultures, 
Pritchard, Brewer, and Sauvageau (2005) found 
that attachment to values such as “accurately 
reporting the views of public figures, providing 
analyses of complex problems, and giving 
ordinary people a chance to express their views,” 
had declined among English-speaking journalists, 
suggesting the “possibility of an emerging 
cultural divide” (p. 289). More recently, an expert 
survey conducted to test Hallin and Mancini’s 
assessment of the Canadian media system showed 
more variation among news organizations than by 
language or province (Thibault et al., 2020). How 
journalistic role performance might differ between 
English and French media and between platforms 
will be explored throughout this article. 


METHODOLOGY 


he JRP project uses a mixed-methods 
approach and includes content analysis 
of news stories and an online survey of 


journalists. Content analysis was used to establish 
journalists’ performance, while survey data were 
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used to establish both an individual journalist’s 
conception of their roles and perceived enactment 
of journalistic roles at an organizational level. 
The gap between what journalists did (the role 
performance) and their conception of what roles 
are important and what they believe their news 
organizations are doing (role conception and 
role enactment) was measured by comparing the 
content analysis to the survey responses. Data for 
the content analysis were collected from January 
to December 2020, and surveys in Canada were 
collected from September 2020 to July 2021. All 
international teams have access to the shared, 
cleaned, and merged data from 365 news media 
outlets in 37 countries in order to perform cross- 
cultural analysis. The Canadian study also included 
both participant observation and semi-structured 
interview components, with the hope of bringing 
greater insight into data gleaned from both the 
content analysis and surveys. 

This article focuses on the following research 
questions: 


RQ1: How does Canada’s journalistic role 
performance compare to other countries? 


RQz2: Is journalistic role performance different in 
pandemic-related reporting? 


RQ3: Are there differences in role performance 
between French and English media in Canada? 


RQ4: Are there differences in role performance 
in Canada dependent on media type? 


RQ5: What roles do Canadian journalists think 
are most important? 


Sampling 


As with all of the countries participating in JRP, 
the media selected had to collectively represent 
a broad audience, a diversity of businesses and 
platforms, and a widely recognized influence 
on public debates on a national scale. Regional 
and local outlets were included where they were 
considered important to the media landscape. 
There were 12 sites of study in Canada. 


1 HuffPost Canada was closed down on March 9, 2021. 
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Television 
CTV National News 
CBC: The National 
Global National 
TVA Nouvelles (evening network edition) 


Newspapers 
Toronto Star 
National Post 
Globe and Mail 


Radio 
CBC Radio: World at Six 
ICI Radio-Canada Première: L’heure du monde 


Online media 
La Presse 
CBC.ca 
HuffPost Canada’ 


Content Analysis 


A systematic stratified sample of two weeks was 
selected for each media outlet in each country from 
January 2 to December 31, 2020. Because daily 
and monthly variations are important factors to 
consider when conducting a news content analysis, 
we divided the year into two six-month periods: 
January-June and July-December. For each six- 
month period, we created a constructed week, 
randomly selecting starting dates on a Monday in 
January and a Monday in July. Then, using three 
to four week skip intervals, we selected each of 
the subsequent six days: a Tuesday, a Wednesday, 
a Thursday, a Friday, a Saturday, and a Sunday. 
This procedure allowed us to include seven days in 
each six-month period for a total sample of 14 days 
during the year, thus creating two constructed 
weeks. Whereas our selected television and radio 
news programs and newspapers are static in the 
sense that they are unique and appear at fixed 
times, news websites are dynamic and change 
constantly. Therefore, we captured the homepages 
of the websites at two fixed points during the 
sampled days: once at 11:00 a.m. and once at 11:00 
p.m. 

Only stories that were created by the 
organization itself (in whole or in part) were 


included in the analysis. For example, stories with 
a Canadian Press (CP) reporter byline or those 
taken from another media outlet or news agency 
that were published by the unit of study were not 
coded;? however, stories “with files” from CP or 
another agency but with a reporter byline from 
the outlet of study were coded. Content created by 
freelance journalists was also coded. In the case 
of online media, embedded video or audio clips 
specific to the story were coded. 

All types of news stories were included in 
the sample, from politics to sports to lifestyle to 
business; however, no opinion pieces or editorials 
were included in the sample. The global sample 
consisted of a total of 148,474 news stories from 


365 news outlets. The Canadian sample includes 
3,727 news stories: 1676 online; 976 newspaper; 
834 television; 241 radio. The full sample of stories 
in the content analysis were weighted in order to 
ensure fair representation by platform. 


Measurement and Coding 


We relied on the operationalization proposed by 
Mellado (2015) and validated in previous studies 
(Mellado et al., 2017; Mellado and van Dalen, 
2014; Mellado, 2020) to measure professional 
roles in news content. Table 1 provides a summary 
of the roles and associated indicators. 


2 Acknowledging some broadcast or other stories may not have been labelled as CP content. 


Table 1. Role Performance Indicators 
Role Indicator 
Interventionist 


Interpretation 
Call to action 


Journalist’s point of view 


Qualifying adjectives 


First person 
Watchdog 


Information on judicial/administrative processes 


Questioning by the journalist 
Questioning by others 

Criticism offered by the journalist 
Criticism offered by others 

Uncovering performed by the journalist 
Uncovering performed by others 
Reporting on external investigation 
Investigative reporting 


Loyal-Facilitator 


Defense/support activities 


Defense/support policies 
Positive image of the elite 
Progress/success 

Comparison to other countries 
National triumphs 

Promotion of the country 


Patriotism 


Service 


Impact on everyday life 


Tips and advice (grievances) 
Tips and advice (individual risks) 
Consumer information 
Consumer advice 


table continues p. 6 
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table continued from p. 5 


Personalization 
Private life 
Sensationalism 
Emotions 
Morbidity 


Infotainment 


Civic 


Citizen reactions 


Citizen demand 
Credibility of citizens 
Education on duties and rights 


Local impact 
Social commun 


ity impact 


Citizen questions 


Information on 


citizen activities 


Support of citizen movements 


Survey of Journalists 


SAMPLING 


To capture journalistic role conceptions and 
perceived role enactment, we surveyed journalists 
who worked for the media outlets included in our 
study at the time of the data collection (2020), 
including freelancers. We used quota samples 
of journalists to match their responses with the 
average content of their news media organizations, 
depending on the size of each newsroom. The team 
in Canada used websites and social media feeds 
to harvest contact information for journalists, 
including those whose work was part of the data in 
the content analysis. There were two versions of the 
Canadian survey, one English and one translated 
from English to French. The surveys were largely 
conducted as web-based questionnaires, with 
some completed by telephone. Journalists were 
informed of the purpose of the study and all 
participants expressly consented to participate and 
were given information about data use, sharing, 
and publishing. 

A power analysis was conducted to determine 
the minimum number of survey responses required 
per outlet by size, based on the global sample of 
365 news organizations. Based on this analysis, we 
included all media outlets that contained at least 
four cases in the analyses for small newsrooms 
(fewer than 50 journalists), eight for medium- 


3 


Surveys completed by journalists at the National Post, 


sized newsrooms (50 to 200 journalists), and 
at least 12 cases for large newsrooms (200+ 
journalists). In the end, the global valid sample 
consisted of 2,615 survey responses from 252 
news outlets. In Canada, we were able to achieve 
113 valid responses from the 12 sites of study that 
were included in the global dataset.? 


MEASUREMENTS 


The members of this project collaboratively 
designed 40 statements to measure professional 
roles at the evaluative level, translating the 
indicators included in our content analysis into 
reporting practices that journalists were asked to 
rate in terms of their importance. These are listed 
in Table 2. 

The goal was not to provide statistical 
inferences to the wider population of journalists 
regarding role conception, but to use results as a 
resource to analyze the gap between ideals and 
practice. In order to analyze the size and direction 
of the gaps between journalists’ perceptions and 
role performance, we first calculated the average 
score of journalists based on their answers to the 
survey questions representing each role. We then 
calculated the average score of role performance 
for each media outlet with regard to each role, 
considering all of the news stories from each 
specific outlet, then compared the results. 


CBC radio and CBC television were not included in the global 


dataset as those outlets did not have a sufficient sample size to meet the requirements of the JRP study. These excluded 


surveys may be used in future national-only analysis. 
Faits & frictions 
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Given that the scale range used to measure 
role performance (0-1) was different from the 
scale range for measuring role conception and 
perceived role enactment (1-5), we recoded the 
average scores for role conception (ranging from 
1 to 5) into ranges of 0 to 1. Finally, we calculated 
the absolute differences between the two by 
subtracting the average role performance score of 
each media outlet from the average role conception 
score of the journalists. 

It should be noted that the absolute values 


of the “gap” scores have no substantive 
interpretation. The focus of the analysis is 
the relative sizes and directions of these gaps, 
and the factors that increase or decrease the 
gaps between journalists’ perceptions, and the 
average performance of their news organizations. 
Likewise, the “gap” is defined as the difference 
between two variables. As such, factors that reduce 
the gap can do so by increasing the performance 
of that role or by decreasing the priority 
assigned to it by journalists (Mellado, 2020). 


Table 2. Survey Items on Role Conception and Perceived Enactment 


Providing your opinion on the issues you are reporting, as an expression of approval or 


e Providing your own proposals or ideas regarding potential policies or solutions to 


e Using evaluative terms about events or persons in your news reporting that reveal 


Roles Role conception/perceived role enactment Items (survey) 
Interventionist ° 
disapproval. 
problems. 
e Calling the public to behave in a certain way regarding an event or issue. 
your own way of seeing things. 
e Campaigning for a political or social cause. 
Cronbach’s a = .76/ .76 
Watchdog ° 


Questioning the truthfulness of what powerful individuals or groups in society such as 


politicians and political parties, governing bodies, business, the church, and the cultur- 


al elite, say or do. 


e Uncovering illegal /irregular behavior of powerful individuals or groups in society, such 
as politicians and political parties, governing bodies, business, the church, and the 


cultural elite. 


e Including information on judicial or administrative processes regarding powerful indi- 


viduals or groups in society. 


e Providing information on abuses of power or wrongdoing based on your own exten- 


sive inquiry and research. 


e Quoting sources that question, criticize or uncover wrongdoings of powerful groups or 


individuals in society. 


Cronbach’s a = .83/ .83 


table continues p. 8 
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table continued from p. 7 


Loyal-Facilitator ° 


Expressing positive feelings about being a citizen in your country. 

Presenting in a positive light public policies or official activities of governing elites. 
Favourably stressing the leadership, management skills or personal characteristics of 
institutional powers, economic leaders, and powerful elites. 

Looking for opportunities to share social, sporting, political, or economic achieve- 
ments of your country. 

Praising the achievement of individuals, groups or organizations in your locality or 
country. 

Defending your country’s national values. 


Cronbach’s a = .83/ .83 


Service ° 


Indicating how a particular event or action might influence the day-to-day lives of 
ordinary people. 

Giving the public tips and practical guidance on how to deal with everyday life prob- 
lems. 

Providing consumer information about trends, advances and new products or services. 
Appealing to the audience to help other people with specific and personal problems 
they may be facing. 

Helping the audience to recognize the good and bad quality of specific products or 
services. 


Cronbach’s a = .71/ .71 


Infotainment ° 


Featuring individuals in the news, by providing information on their intellectual, physi- 
cal, or social characteristics. 

Including explicit references to emotions of people. 

Including information on the private lives of people being covered in the news. 
Including details to heighten the impact of stories about violence, crime, extreme 
poverty, sex, etc. 

Using humor, exaggeration, sarcasm, or other storytelling devices to provide informa- 
tion in an entertaining way. 


Cronbach’s a = .71/ .74 


Civic ° 


Informing people on their economic, social and/or political duties and rights. 
Including background information and in-depth context for citizens, regarding specific 
events in the news. 

Mentioning the impact of decisions on the periphery of your country beyond the capi- 
tal city and other main cities. 

Including different perspectives in the news in order to better inform citizens. 
Depicting the impact of authorities’ decisions on specific socially defined communities 
such as social classes, sexualities, races or ethnicities. 

Informing the public about citizens’ activities. 

Explicitly supporting citizen movements and demands. 


Cronbach’s a = .74/ .76 


*The Cronbach Alpha coefficients were calculated for the full survey dataset of the 37 countries. 
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FINDINGS 


indings from the JRP study in Canada show 

the unique ways in which role performance 

is exhibited in Canadian journalism. Below, 
we will explore the specific indicators that helped 
shape Canada’s ranking in each of the journalistic 
roles and share where the biggest gaps are found 
between the roles journalists surveyed believe to 


Figure 1 


ROLE PERFORMANCE MEANS COMPARISON FOR CANADA VS.GLOBAL 
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be important and the content that was actually 
produced. For the overall scores and individual 
indicators, means scores are reported. 

For the tables exploring individual indicators, 
we also provide the standard error in brackets. All 
results and standard error calculations referenced 
in this article are rounded to two decimal points. 


Measure Names 
WB Canada - ALL 
Global 


Watchdog 


Service Watchdog (Actual) (Citizen) 
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Civic 


“The civic role focuses on the connection between 
journalism, the citizenry and public life...helping 
them to make sense of their own communities, and 
on how they can be affected by different political 
decisions” (JRP Codebook). 


Of the 37 countries participating in the JRP 
study, Canada’s mean score for the civic role 
was second-highest (see Figure 1 and Table 3). 
There were interesting aspects to how this role 
presented itself across platforms and which 
indicators drove Canada’s high ranking. For 
example, for one indicator, ‘citizen reactions,’ 
which could either be a direct quote from a citizen 
or reference to a citizen’s opinion/actions, the 
Canadian mean of 0.18 was close to double that 
of the global mean of 0.10; however, this is one 
area where there were notable differences between 
French and English performance, with the mean 
for English content containing citizen reactions 
notably higher than that of French (see Table 5). 
The mean for references to political impact on a 
social community in Canada (for example, race or 
gender) was more than double compared to the 
global average (see Table 3), and double for local 


Table 3. Civic Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores 


community impact (particular to a geographic 
area), aS was information on citizen activities. 
Local impact is another area where English media 
had a much higher mean of 0.27 compared to the 
French mean of 0.16. 

In terms of platform differences, citizen voices 
were least prevalent in print (see Table 4), with 
TV having more than double the mean and radio 
almost double. There was also a higher mean in 
broadcast for content that provided information 
on citizen activities, such as protests (see Table 4). 
TV had the highest mean across the majority of 
indicators for the civic role, including local impact, 
at 0.32, with online not far behind, and both of 
these platforms notably outperformed both print 
and radio in this category. Online news also had 
a notably higher mean for news that educates 
citizens on their duties and rights compared to all 
other platforms. 

When it comes to the relevance Canadian 
journalists place on the civic role, however, there is 
a sizable gap between journalists’ conception of its 
importance, with a mean of 0.70 (see Figure 3 and 
Table 24 in appendices), and perception of how 
often this role is enacted at the organizational level. 
It is the second-biggest gap, next to ‘watchdog,’ 
when comparing results for all roles. 


: Global vs. Canada 


Indicator Global Mean Canadian Mean 
Citizen reactions .10 (<.01) .18 (.01) 
Citizen demand .05 (<.01) .08 (<.01) 
Credibility of citizens .03 (.00) .07 (<.01) 
Local impact .12 (<.01) .24 (.01) 
Social community impact .09 (<.01) .22 (.01) 
Educating on duties and rights .04 (.00) .04 (<.01) 
Citizen questions .01 (.00) .03 (<.01) 
Information on citizen activities .05 (<.01) .10 (.01) 
Support of citizen movements .01 (.00) .02(<.01) 
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Table 4. Civic Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores and Standard Deviations: Canada Platform 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 
Citizen reactions .11 (.01) .23 (.01) .21(.01) | .15 (.01) 
Citizen demand .07 (.01) .08 (.01) | .07(.01) | .08 (.01) 
Credibility of citizens .03 (.01) .07 (.01) .10 (.01) | .07 (.01) 
Local impact .18 (.01) .32 (.02) .18 (.01) | .27 (.02) 
Social community impact .19 (.01) .23 (.01) .19(.01) | .26 (.01) 
Educating on duties and rights .02 (.01) .03 (.01) | .01 (<.01) | .08 (.01) 
Citizen questions .03 (.01) .03 (.01) | .02 (<.01) | .03 (.01) 
Information on citizen activities .06 (.01) .14 (.01) .12 (.01) | .09 (.01) 
Support of citizen movements .01 (<.01) .04(.01) | .01 (<.01) | .03 (.01) 
Table 5. Civic Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: French vs. English 
Indicator Canada FR Canada EN 
Citizen reactions .13 (.01) .19 (.01) 
Citizen demand .05 (.01) .09 (.01) 
Credibility of citizens .02 (<.01) .09 (.01) 
Local impact .16 (.01) .27 (.01) 
Social community impact .17 (.01) .23 (.01) 
Educating on duties and rights .04 (.01) .04 (<.01) 
Citizen questions .02 (<.01) .03 (<.01) 
Information on citizen activities .10 (.01) .10 (.01) 
Support of citizen movements .01 (<.01) .03 (<.01) 


Infotainment 


“The infotainment role ofjournalism uses different 
stylistics, narrative and/or visual discourses 
in order to entertain and thrill the public. Here, 
journalism borrows from the conventions of 
entertainment genres (e.g., action movies, TV 
dramas, suspense novels) by using story-telling 
devices and establishing characters and setting” 
(JRP Codebook). 


Canada ranked eighth of 37 countries for the 
prevalence of infotainment in reporting (see Table 
6). Canada was above the mean for all but one 
infotainment indicator, but there was particular 
prevalence of the use of emotions, which could 
be expressed by a source or the journalist, with a 
mean of 0.24 compared to the 0.14 global mean. 


However, this high mean for use of emotions 
was driven much more by English reporting than 
French (see Table 8). The same was seen in the 
use of personalization, or “specific information 
regarding one or more persons and their 
different intellectual, physical, mental or social 
characteristics” (see Tables 6 and 8). Stories that 
contained information about people’s private lives 
that they would “normally prefer to maintain in 
their personal sphere,” for example, relationships 
or identifying the location where a public figure 
was vacationing, were also higher compared to the 
global mean, but, in this instance, it was French 
media in Canada with a higher mean (see Table 8). 

Canada’s mean for sensationalism, 0.04, was 
far below the global mean of 0.13. Sensationalism 
is described in the codebook as “the use of 
style elements or descriptions in the story that 
highlight or emphasize the unusual, incredible 
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and spectacular”—this indicator is meant to code 
content that demonstrates “exaggeration, the use 
of dramatic superlative adjectives and storytelling 
devices that heighten suspense.” Although the 
French mean for sensationalism was notably 
higher than the English mean in Canada (see Table 
8), it was still roughly half that of the global mean. 

An analysis of platforms provides further 
insight (see Table 7). The mean for use of emotions 
was highest in TV and online at 0.29; however, it 
was also high in print with a mean of 0.22. TV also 
received the highest mean for sensationalism and 
morbidity, although the mean for these indicators 


was relatively low overall and still below the global 
mean. 

In terms of the gap between the importance 
journalists place on this role conceptually and 
its actual performance, with a mean of 0.25, it is, 
relative to the gap seen with other roles, somewhat 
small, although notably larger for perception 
of how often this role was performed at the 
organizational level, with a mean of 0.32. These 
positive gaps suggest journalists surveyed placed 
more importance on this role compared to how 
often it was performed, and perceived it was being 
performed more than it actually was. 


Table 6. [Infotainment Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Global vs. Canada 


Indicator Global Mean Canadian Mean 
Personalization .16 (<.01) .24 (.01) 
Private Life .07 (<.01) .11 (.01) 
Sensationalism .12 (<.01) .04 (<.01) 
Emotions .14 (<.01) .24 (.01) 
Morbidity .04 (.00) .05 (<.01) 


Table 7. Infotainment Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Platform Comparison 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 
Personalization .21 (.01) .25 (.01) .22 (.01) .27 (.02) 
Private Life .09 (.01) .09 (.01) .10 (.01) .16 (.01) 
Sensationalism .02 (.01) .06 (.01) .02 (.01) .04 (.01) 
Emotions .22(.01) | .29(.02) | .18(.01) .29 (.02) 
Morbidity .02 (<.01) | .09(01) | .05 (.01) .04 (.01) 


Table 8. [Infotainment Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: French vs. English 


Indicator Canada FR Canada EN 
Personalization .16 (.01) .27 (.01) 
Private Life .14 (.01) .10 (.01) 
Sensationalism .07 (.01) .03 (<.01) 
Emotions .14 (.01) .29 (.01) 
Morbidity .02 (.01) .06 (.01) 
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Interventionist 


‘The interventionist role refers to a kind of 
journalism where the journalist has an explicit 
voice in the story, and sometimes acts as an 
advocate for individuals or groups in society. In 
this sense, a greater level of participation by the 
journalist implies higher levels ofinterventionism, 
and vice versa” (JRP Codebook). 


Canada ranked third globally in the interventionist 
role. There were two indicators that drove this high 
interventionism ranking in Canadian reporting: 
interpretation, and the use of qualifying adjectives. 
The use of qualifying adjectives was a variable in 
which there was a sizable difference between the 
global mean of 0.33 and the Canadian mean of 0.59, 
with a notably higher mean for French stories (0.67 
with 0.56 for English, see Table 11). Canada also 
scored notably higher in interpretation measured 
when a journalist explains causes, meanings and 


possible consequences of certain facts and/or 
actions (see Table 9). Although Canada’s mean 
score for the use of first person was close to the 
global mean, it was much higher in English (0.13) 
compared to French media (.05). 

TV, radio, and online stories were the most 
likely to contain qualifying adjectives, with sizable 
differences in the highest mean for television at 
0.70 and the lowest for print at 0.39 (see Table 10). 
The difference between means for interpretation 
between the four platforms is not as stark (see 
Table 10). 

The survey data show that, compared to the 
performance of all other roles in Canada, the 
interventionist role has the smallest gap between 
conception and performance, with a mean of 
0.07, and perceived enactment and performance, 
with a mean of 0.10 (see Figure 3 and Table 24), 
signifying that there was near-alignment with 
journalists’ conception of the importance of this 
role, their perception of how often it was enacted, 
and its actual performance. 


4 For coding purposes, the use of qualifying adjectives was only measured if the descriptor came directly from the journalist and 


was in direct relation to the subject of the story, for example, an “epic snowman.” 


Table 9. /nterventionist Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Global vs. Canada 


Indicator Global Mean Canadian Mean 
Journalist’s point of view .17 (<.01) .18 (.01) 
Interpretation .29 (<.01) .48 (.01) 
Call to action .04 (<.01) .03 (<.01) 
Qualifying adjectives .33 (<.01) .59 (.01) 
First person .08 (<.01) .11 (.01) 


Table 10. /nterventionist Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Platform Comparison 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 
Journalist’s point of view .16 (.01) .19(.01) | .13(.01) | .26 (.01) 
Interpretation .43 (.02) .51(.02) | .55(.02) | .42 (.02 
Call to action .02 (.01) .02(.01) | .00 (<.01) | .07 (.01) 
Qualifying adjectives .39 (.02) .70(.02) | .61(.02) | .67 (.02) 
First person .11 (.01) .13(.01) | .08(.01) | .12 (.01) 
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Table 11. /nterventionist Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: French vs. English 


Indicator Canada - FR Canada - EN 
Journalist’s point of view .19 (.01) .18 (.01) 
Interpretation .48 (.02) .48 (.01) 


Call to action .02 (<.01) .04 (<.01) 
Qualifying adjectives .67 (.01) .56 (.01) 
First person .05 (.01) .13 (.01) 


Loyal-Facilitator 


“This type of journalism can be materialized in 
two facets. First, journalists cooperate with those 
in power, and accept the information they provide 
as credible....In its second variation, journalists 
support their nation-state, portraying a positive 
image of their country” (JRP Codebook). 


Canada ranked 23rd globally for loyal-facilitator 
role performance, a generally less prominent role 
(as seen in Figures 1 and 2) that tends to be higherin 
countries with lower political, legal, and economic 
freedom (Stepinska et al., 2020). Canada’s mean 
scores are consistently lower than the global mean 
(see Table 12) for all indicators of this role, except 


“comparison with other countries” (equal with a 
mean of 0.01 for Canada and globally). However, 
Canadian online sources have higher mean scores 
than other platforms for some indicators of the 
loyal-facilitator role (see Table 13). 

Our JRP data show a moderate gap between 
performance of the loyal-facilitator role measured 
through content analysis and journalists’ 
assessments of this role as an important part of 
their work. However, surprisingly, it is a positive 
gap, meaning journalists surveyed placed more 
importance on the loyal-facilitator role than on 
its frequency of performance, with a gap mean of 
0.34, and an even larger gap for perception of how 
often it is performed at the organizational level, 
with a mean of 0.44. 


Table 12. Loyal-Facilitator Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Global vs. Canada 


Indicator Global Mean Canadian Mean 
Defense/support activities .04 (<.01) .02 (<.01) 
Defense/support policies .02 (.00) .01 (<.01) 
Positive image of the elite .07 (<.01) .05 (<.01) 
Progress/success .03 (.00) .02 (<.01) 
Comparison to other countries .01 (.00) .01 (<.01) 
Nationals’ triumphs .02 (.00) .01 (<.01) 
Promotion of the country .03 (.00) .01 (<.01) 
Patriotism .01 (.00) .00 (<.01) 


Table 13. Loyal-Facilitator Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Platform Comparison 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 

Defense/support activities .02 (<01) | .02 (<.01) .00 (.00) .06 (.01) 
Defense/support policies .01 (<.01) | .01 (<.01) .00 (.00) | .01 (<.01) 
Positive image of the elite .06 (.01) .03 (.01) .03 (.01) .10 (.01) 
Progress/success .00 (<.01) | .02 (<.01) .00 (.00) .06 (.01) 
Comparison to other countries .01 (<.01) | .01(<.01) | .01(<.01) | .02 (.01) 
Nationals’ triumphs .01 (<.01) | .01(<.01) | .00(<.01) | .01 (<.01) 
Promotion of the country .00 (<.01) | .01(<.01) | .00(<.01) | .02 (.01) 
Patriotism .00 (<.01) .00 (.00) .00 (.00) | .01 (<.01) 
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Service 


“Journalism that prioritizes this role provides 
help, tips, guidance and information about the 
management of day-to-day life and individual 
problems (news you can use)” (JRP Codebook). 


Canada placed fifth in world rankings for the 
service role. From an international perspective, 
Canada was an outlier in most of the top countries, 
which included the United Arab Emirates, Poland, 
Egypt, and Qatar. Canada’s mean of 0.21 was 
notably higher than the global mean of 0.12 for 
the individual indicator “impact on everyday life,” 
something with more prevalence in French than 
English content (see Table 16). There was also 
significant prevalence of content with consumer 
information (see Table 14), again with French 
content having a higher mean, as was also seen 
with tips and advice with regards to individual 
risks (see Tables 14 and 16). 

There were also significant differences in 


how this role appeared in content on particular 
platforms (see Table 15). The mean for the 
indicator ‘impact on everyday life’ was highest in 
online content at 0.28 and television reporting at 
0.25, but notably lower in radio and print. Tips 
and advice for both grievances and individual 
risks were much higher online compared to all 
other platforms, and the mean for the ‘consumer 
information’ indicator (the latest trends or 
advances in products or services) was more 
than three times higher for print and online (see 
Table 15) than TV and radio, while consumer 
advice (helping the audience distinguish between 
products/services of different qualities) was non- 
existent in the television stories coded in our 
sample and minimal in radio. 

There was a moderate gap in the importance 
journalists placed on the service role at the 
conception level compared to performance, with a 
mean of 0.44, and a larger gap in their perception 
of how it was enacted at the organizational level, 
with a mean of 0.51. 


Table 14. Service Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Global vs. Canada 


Indicator Global Mean | Canadian Mean 
Impact on everyday life 12 (<.01) .21 (.01) 
Tips and advice 1 (grievances) .03 (.00) .04 (<.01) 
Tips and advice 2 (individual risks) .04 (<.01) .07 (<.01) 
Consumer information .09 (<.01) .13 (.01) 
Consumer advice .03 (.00) .05 (<.01) 


Table 15. Service Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Platform Comparison 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 
Impact on everyday life .14 (.01) .25 (.01) .17 (.01) .28 (.02) 
Tips and advice 1 (grievances) .01 (<.01) .03 (01) .01 (<.01) .12 (.01) 
Tips and advice 2 (individual risks) .06 (.01) .05 (.01) .04 (.01) .11 (.01) 
Consumer information .21 (.01) .06 (.01) .04 (.01) .22 (.01) 
Consumer advice .08 (.01) .00 (<.01) .02 (.01) .08 (.01) 


Table 16. Service Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: French vs. English 


Indicator Canada FR Canada EN 
Impact on everyday life .24 (.01) .19 (.01) 
Tips and advice 1 (grievances) .03 (.01) .05 (<.01) 
Tips and advice 2 (individual risks) .08 (.01) .06 (.01) 
Consumer information .16 (.01) .12 (.01) 
Consumer advice .07 (.01) .04 (<.01) 
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Watchdog 


“The watchdog role seeks to protect the public 
interest and to hold various elites in power 
accountable, serving as a ‘fourth estate” (JRP 
Code book). 


The watchdog role, for international com- 
parison, was divided into two categories: how 
the journalists held elites accountable, ‘watchdog 
actual;’ and how journalists also held ordinary 
citizens up to public scrutiny, ‘watchdog citizen’ 
(Mellado et al., forthcoming). Canada ranked 
10th globally in the actual watchdog role and 
21st globally in the citizen watchdog role. These 
results not only indicate a global standing, they 
also demonstrate Canadian journalists were more 
likely to focus on questioning various elites, such as 
elected officials and CEOs of major corporations, 
rather than ordinary citizens, such as someone 
charged with a crime. For Canadian analysis, 
individual indicators of stories demonstrating the 
watchdog role were grouped together (as opposed 
to analysis of the actual and citizen roles separately) 
due to the small sample size on a national level. 
The starkest difference between Canada and the 
rest of the world was with regards to the use of 
‘criticism by others’ in journalistic output, where 
Canada had a mean of 0.78 and the global mean 
was 0.39. However, this high ranking was driven 


by English content, with a mean of 0.90 compared 
to the French mean of 0.49. 

The use of information on judicial and/ 
or administrative processes, such as court 
proceedings, was one of the areas where Canada 
sat below the global mean (see Table 17); however, 
again, there was a notable difference in the English 
mean of 0.40 and the French mean of 0.17. Also of 
note, investigative reporting did not play a large 
role either nationally or globally (see Table 17). 

Due to the small sample size of watchdog 
stories resulting in an increased standard of 
error, findings based on platform have to be 
considered with caution. That being said, among 
the four platforms, radio was most likely to 
include criticism by others and use information on 
judicial/administrative processes in stories (see 
Table 18). However, radio had the lowest mean 
for journalists acting as the critic and reporting on 
external investigations. 

The most significant finding with regards to 
the watchdog role is likely that of how important 
it is seen as a journalistic ideal compared to how 
often it is practiced. The overall gap between the 
conception of this role’s importance and its actual 
performance, with a mean of 0.84, is the largest of 
any role, and the gap for perception of how often 
this role is performed at the organizational level is 
only slightly smaller (see Figure 3). 


Table 17. Watchdog Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Global vs. Canada 
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Indicator Global Mean | Canadian Mean 
Information on judicial/administrative processes .43 (<.01) .34 (.02) 
Doubting by the journalist 11 (<.01) .03 (.01) 
Doubting by others .19 (<.01) .12 (.01) 
Criticism by journalist .10 (<.01) .07 (.01) 
Criticism by others .40 (<.01) .78 (.03) 
Uncovering by journalist .04 (<.01) .02 (.01) 
Uncovering by others .13 (<.01) .11 (.01) 
Reporting on external investigation .07 (<.01) .09 (.01) 
Investigative reporting .01 (.00) .01 (<.01) 
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Table 18. Watchdog Role Individual Indicators Mean Scores: Platform Comparison 


Indicator Newspaper TV Radio Online 
Information on judicial/administrative processes .30 (.04) .29 (.04) | .47(.05) | .28 (.04) 
Doubting by the journalist .03 (.01) .01 (<.01) | .04(.01) | .04(.01) 
Doubting by others .14 (.02) .06 (.02) | .12(.02) | .18 (.03) 
Criticism by journalist .07 (.02) .09 (.02) | .02 (<.01) | .10 (.02) 
Criticism by others .80 (.06) .73 (.06) | .90(.06) | .70 (.06) 
Uncovering by journalist .02 (.01) .02 (.01) | .00(.00) | .03 (.01) 
Uncovering by others .13 (.02) .05 (.01) | .07(.01) | .19 (.03) 
Reporting on external investigation .10 (.01) .10 (.01) | .03(.01) | .12 (.01) 
Investigative reporting .02 (.01) .01 (.01) | .00 (00) | .02 (.01) 
Table 19. Watchdog Role Individual Indicators Means Scores: French vs. English 
Indicator Canada - FR Canada - EN 
Information on judicial/administrative processes .17 (.03) .40 (.03) 
Doubting by the journalist .02 (.01) .03 (.01) 
Doubting by others .12 (.02) .12 (.01) 
Criticism by journalist .03 (.01) .08 (.01) 
Criticism by others .49 (.04) .90 (.04) 
Uncovering by journalist .01 (<.01) .02 (.01) 
Uncovering by others .06 (.02) .13 (.01) 
Reporting on external investigation .05 (.01) .10 (.01) 
Investigative reporting .01 (<.01) .02 (<.01) 


DISCUSSION 


critical context to journalistic role performance 

in Canada. There were distinct commonalities 
in issues noted by the journalists we spoke with, 
including frequent references to drastic cuts in the 
numbers of journalists working in newsrooms on 
all platforms, as outlined by one reporter: 


[rire with Canadian journalists provided 


When I started at [redacted] we had a 
full editorial staff of 39 people: reporters, 
editors, assignment editors. Today we 
have a staff of five reporters. We have 
two photographers that work for all three 
[redacted] regional dailies and we have 
one editor responsible. He’s the managing 
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editor for all three papers and [there are] 
two copy editors for three papers. That’s 
it. That is it. And we cover a region of half 
a million people. (Reporter 2, personal 
communication, June 17, 2020) 


There was also frequent reference made to 
increased use of freelancers, and the innumerable 
tasks required on a daily basis for journalists who 
have chosen to stay in the profession. As noted 
by another reporter, “When you read the job 
descriptions for what is expected it’s like you’re 
asking for a superhero” (Reporter 5, personal 
communication, May 21, 2021). Pressure to 
manage social media was also top of mind, with 
one reporter describing Twitter as “a horrible 
place...where women are bullied and battered” 
(Reporter 3, personal communication, October 23, 
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2020). The journalists we spoke to were also all 
working in the midst of a pandemic, in conditions 
one editor described as “not sustainable” (Editor 
2, personal communication, March 20, 2020). 
Despite these difficulties, however, journalists also 
spoke with passion and hope about their work, 
new business models, more inclusive practice, and 
innovative storytelling. Discussion of findings will 
be organized around the research questions. 


RQ1: How does Canada’s journalistic role 
performance compare to other countries? 


As detailed in the findings, there were distinctive 
differences in Canadian role performance. With the 
interventionist role, Canada’s high ranking globally 
was primarily driven by use of interpretation and 
qualifying adjectives. But what does this look like 
in a news story? In one instance, an approximately 
four-metre-high snowman was described as an 
“epic snowman.” In another, describing a city 
council’s budget shortfall, a journalist wrote in 
the lead sentence of a story, “Facing a pandemic 
budget apocalypse.” The arguably overused term 
“breaking news” was also coded as a qualifying 
adjective. Sometimes, a qualifying adjective might 
simply be considered a good descriptor, as in the 
case of the epic snowman. However, the use of 
“apocalypse” could be interpreted as hyperbolic, 
while the use of “breaking news” is more about 
efforts to position an organization in the news 
market than an individual journalist’s presence or 
voice in a story. As such, what the use of qualifying 
adjectives actually infers, and how best to measure 
the use of qualifying adjectives as an act of 
interventionism, is worth further exploration. 
Our content analysis revealed interventionism 
in Canada is less about a journalist’s viewpoint, 
and more about interpreting events based on 
available evidence—or, in other words, helping 
to explain cause and effect. However, interviews 
with journalists also revealed that there is still 
negotiation of journalistic doxa when it comes to 
notions of interpretation and objectivity, as seen 
in differing views expressed by reporters. For 
example, one said, “I still think you should be 
impartial, just tell the story. Now columnists have 
their opinions and that’s a different thing. But I 
do think the news story should stay impartial” 
(Reporter 1, personal communication, October 15, 
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2020), while another stated, “I don’t agree with 
the objectivity part and giving equal space to all 
parties in a story. That’s fallen by the wayside, I 
would say, and that’s good” (Reporter 5, personal 
communication, May 21, 2021). 

The civic role was another area where Canada 
stood out. From a global perspective, “journalistic 
cultures that rank the highest in the performance 
of this role are full democracies” (Mellado et. al, 
forthcoming). In Canadian reporting, speaking 
with citizens as sources and focusing on how 
political decisions might impact the audience at 
the community level appear to be more common 
than in other media systems. The former Canadian 
journalists on the research team believed the 
empirical evidence supported their own newsroom 
practice, where finding people to share experiences 
or express their concerns was considered an 
essential part of many stories. 


RQz2: Is journalistic role performance different in 
pandemic-related reporting? 


As Canada was not part of the first wave of JRP, 
specific changes with regards to reporting outside 
of the pandemicare difficult to determine; however, 
previous studies, global findings, interviews with 
journalists, and an analysis of specific variables 
provide insight. For COVID coverage specifically, 
we expected to find higher levels of the loyal- 
facilitator role, based on the unprecedented 
circumstances of the health crisis and comments 
from journalists, such as this television reporter: 


If a public health authority person says, 
listen, you have to avoid big crowds or 
cohorts...that’s good enough for me, 
and I’m going to push that message and 
reinforce it, you know, if I’m asked ... I 
don’t feel pressured to do that. I just 
think it’s the responsible thing to do as 
a human being. (Reporter 4, personal 
communication, September 28, 2020) 


While the loyal-facilitator role mean was 
slightly higher in Canadian COVID stories (0.018) 
compared to non-COVID stories (0.016), (Hallin 
et al., forthcoming), it is important to situate that 
this increase was within a very low performance of 
this role compared to all others (as seen in Figure 
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2). However, this increased mean for content 
exhibiting the loyal-facilitator role was not the 
case for the overall global sample, and was only 
seen in nine other countries in pandemic reporting 
(Hallin et al., forthcoming). The Canadian media’s 
apparently more deferential coverage in some 
pandemicreporting also dovetails with the growing 
critique of journalism, which increased in velocity 
after our data collection and was particularly visible 
during the convoy protests of early 2022. Further, 
survey data collected during this period indicate a 
decline in trust in news media, as well as a more 
negative perception of media independence from 
political and business pressures (Brin & Charlton, 
2022). However, recent reports suggest the issue 
may be more about trust in institutions, in general 
(Anderson & Coletto, 2022). This lack of trust in 
the face of the very low level of loyal-facilitator role 
performance raises a question for future research: 
Do some roles require less performance than 
others to be noticed by the audience, or at least a 
particular segment of the audience? 

The service role is another where findings 
suggest the time period of this study could have 
impacted levels of certain indicators due to, for 
example, frequent stories about topics such as 
how to wear a mask or the best types of hand 
sanitizer. However, as the rest of the world 
was also experiencing a pandemic during data 
collection, Canada’s high ranking would suggest 
Canadian journalism is more apt to take a “news 
you can use” approach in reporting. As noted by 
one editor, 


We bring [that] information, regardless 
of what the problem is, in a way that 
really helps people make smart decisions 
about their lives, their jobs. We really 
want to apply what we produce down 
to “How does this affect me and why 
should I care?” (Editor 1, personal 
communication, March 20, 2020) 


Froma global perspective, particularly Canada’s 
high ranking alongside countries classified to be 
in authoritarian regimes, there is evidence that 
“the higher levels of service role in authoritarian 
societies could relate to the more educational 
approach of the media in authoritarian contexts, 
where ‘being a guide’ and telling people what to 


do in every situation is part of the journalistic 
culture” (Mellado et al., forthcoming). The need to 
provide guidance may have been something more 
commonplace in pandemic reporting in Canada, 
where reporting on COVID was done more 
frequently. In Canada, stories that mentioned 
COVID made up a much larger percentage of 
overall content than in other countries (52.3% 
compared to 35% for global overall, which drops 
to 34.5% when you take out the Canadian stories). 
However, it could also be related to consumerism, 
and there is room for exploration to determine if 
aspects of the service role may be getting muddied 
with concerns over trust previously noted. If “only 
a small minority believe most news organizations 
put what’s best for society ahead of their own 
commercial interest” (Kleis Nielsen, 2022, p. 6), 
could a variety of advertorial-style content that 
looks like news also be impacting audience trust? 
This is another area for future research. 

One factor of pandemic coverage that is 
difficult to determine is the impact on the use 
of expert sources. In Canadian content in our 
sample, expert sources (defined as “specialists in 
their specific area” in the JRP codebook, such as 
a scientist or financial planner) were used in 30% 
of all stories, basically double the percentage of 
the global average of 15.4% (which also included 
Canadian data); however, in Canadian health 
stories this number rises to 40%, compared to 
22% globally. In Canada, this could speak to 
more reliance on experts for reporters covering 
COVID stories who were not familiar with this 
type of reporting, and concern to get information 
correct during an unprecedented health crisis. 
However, it could also just be the norm for 
Canadian journalists to include contextualization 
from experts in a story, again, something that 
was supported by researchers working on this 
project who had previously worked in newsrooms. 
Analyzing journalistic content published outside of 
a pandemic period would provide further insight. 


RQ3: Are there differences in role performance 
between French and English media in Canada? 


From April through June 2020 Canada was 
experiencing the first wave of COVID-19, which 
was especially deadly in Quebec, in particular 
for seniors in long-term care homes. Because of 
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this and the fact that French-language media are 
more strongly focused on provincial than federal 
institutions, in addition to the hypothesis of a more 
politicized journalistic culture, we expected to find 
at least some differences in role performance, 
conception, enactment or in gaps between these 
different measures. This was largely not the case. 

Generally speaking, there were no major 
differences in the overall performance between 
French and English journalists; however, there 
were some distinct differences, particularly at the 
level of individual indicators for certain roles. For 
example, with regards to the civic role, English 
media had a sizably higher mean of 0.27 compared 
to 0.16 for French media for “local impact.” This 
is somewhat surprising, given that one might 
expect Quebec outlets to perform more regional 
reporting, and even considering one of the English 
newspapers, the Toronto Star, has extensive 
national coverage but is situated locally. 

Another notable difference is the use of 
“criticism by others” in the watchdog role. French 
media was close to the global mean whereas English 
was almost double. For the interventionist role, 
French media used more qualifying adjectives, 
English more frequently used first person, while 
there was no difference in use of interpretation. 
In infotainment, emotions were more present in 
English media, sensationalism more present in 
French, although still at low levels. How French 
and English media differ at a more qualitative level 
with analysis of specific stories demonstrating each 
of these roles, and multilayered analysis of what 
indicators drive role performance in particular 
types of stories, would help determine why these 
differences might occur. 

Looking at the gap between perceived 
conception/enactment and performance for the 
interventionist role, there is a small negative gap 
in the French sample between interventionist role 
performance (content) and enactment (perceived 
organizational practice) and especially between 
role performance and conception (journalists’ 
personal values). In the English sample the gap 
is positive, but also small. French journalists 
surveyed seem to place less importance on this 
role in their organizational practice and personal 
values, although conception, perception, and 
enactment are nearly aligned in this role for both 
French and English media. 


RQ4: Are there differences in role performance in 
Canada dependent on media type? 


Findings show that there are significant 
differences in role performance based on media 
type (see Figure 4), but few are consistent across 
all sites from a specific platform, or unique to one 
platform. Performance of the watchdog role was 
fairly consistent across all platforms, but radio 
had a notably higher mean for two indicators in 
this role, while the outlet with the highest mean, 
overall, was CBC.ca (see Table 21), with newspaper 
the Globe and Mail not far behind. Results for the 
service role were quite different across platforms, 
with particularly high rankings in online content 
that could demonstrate media logic having a more 
significant impact on this role, in particular, due 
to the formatting of certain types of stories, for 
example, “best of” online listicles. However, even 
here there are anomalies. The Globe and Mail, a 
newspaper, has a notably higher mean (0.14, see 
Table 22) than all other newspapers, television, 
and radio outlets. It sits third in the top four 
outlets in this category along with our online 
sites of study. Perhaps the Globe’s reliance on 
its in-house analytics tool, Sophi (Kalim, 2020), 
results in more alignment in editorial decision- 
making between platforms, as seen in other news 
organizations (Blanchett, 2021a). 

Infotainment is another role with distinct, 
yet not consistent, performance across platforms. 
This is a role that is often equated with typical 
media logic, generating lower-calibre news content 
because the goal is more about promoting clicks/ 
boosting ratings and finding advertisers than 
informing the public about information that is 
critical to their understanding of important events. 
Bourdieu identified television as particularly 
susceptible to this type of reporting, describing 
it as “a threat to political life and to democracy 
itself” (1998, p. 10). Although television may 
have been highest in the majority of categories 
for infotainment, as might be predicted given 
acknowledged format precedents that might shape 
this outcome, the range of mean was often quite 
close, with the exception of morbidity. The highest 
ranked outlet for infotainment overall was actually 
an online site, HuffPost Canada, well above the 
Canadian mean (see Table 23—noting video in 
online stories was also coded and HuffPost used 
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significant quantities of video). CTV television 
news was close to HuffPost, but television outlet 
TVA had the second-lowest performance of 
infotainment, notably lower than newspapers 
the National Post and the Toronto Star. Overall, 
infotainment is practiced across all platforms in 
Canada, and, according to journalists interviewed, 
is used with intent. An editor (who had worked on 
multiple platforms) described the overarching goal 
of his news organization to hold power to account, 
but also said there is “no shame” in doing viral 
stories or covering the “water skiing squirrel,” as 
long as you are also doing stories of import (Editor 
4, personal communication, February 20, 2020). 
Another editor said, “Let’s make sure we are the 
first ones there with information that is useful 
to them and contextual and interesting and you 
know, fun, when appropriate, serious when not” 
(Editor 2, personal communication, March 20, 
2020). 

One of the infotainment indicators, sen- 
sationalism, overall, is very low in the content 
produced for the wide range of Canadian news 
outlets. Of note, however, is that our sites 
of study include the biggest and most well- 
recognized Canadian media; content analysis 
did not include often polarizing opinion pieces, 
and stories published/broadcast on our sites of 
study that were generated from other outlets/ 
agencies were not coded, but could still impact 
the overall performance and audience perception 
of a particular news outlet. Examining role 
performance on a wider scale could prove a 
productive area of future research. 

The civic role is another area where there were 
differences in performance across platforms. For 
example, radio and television had higher means 
for coverage of citizen activities. As recognized in 
media logic literature identified previously, this 
might be expected given broadcast formats that 
commonly include citizen voices and coverage 
of demonstrations and events that meet visual/ 
auditory demands for these types of stories. A 
higher mean for online compared to print in this 
category could be explained by the presence of 
video in some stories. As media logic is highly 
related to processes geared to revenue generation, 
further research might examine how media logic 
presents in converged environments, and what 
factors, for example, type of ownership, might 
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influence production practices. 


RQ5: What roles do Canadian journalists think 
are most important? 


Canadian journalists surveyed conceived the 
watchdog role to be most important, and believed 
it was being performed at a much higher level than 
seen in content analysis. It was the largest gap 
between ideals and practice. However, interviews 
with journalists often highlighted how lack of 
resources and time could get in the way of this 
primary function of journalism. The gap might 
have less to do with intent than restraints. Talking 
about holding power to account, one reporter said, 


I don’t expect all journalists to be able 
to live up to their ideals. I don’t think 
we have an industry structured in a 
way that supports them in that. So I 
don’t see people who have time to do 
that as morally superior to people who 
don’t have time to do that. (Reporter 6, 
personal communication, November 17, 
2021) 


Civic performance had the second-highest gap. 
In other words, although journalists surveyed 
acknowledge that informing citizens of the 
impact of political decisions and hearing from 
citizens is important journalistic work, that level 
of importance is not reflected in the content 
produced by the organizations being studied, even 
though Canada ranked second overall for civic 
performance globally. 

The smaller gap between conceived importance 
of infotainment, its enactment, and performance, 
suggests that although Canadian journalists 
may not place high importance on this role, 
they are somewhat accepting and aware of how 
infotainment is used in Canadian journalism. 
This might also reflect better understanding that 
just because a story is “entertaining” it can still be 
“informing,” or the presence of positive media logic 
(Blanchett, 2021b) within the Canadian media 
system. Future research could further distinguish 
how Canadian journalists are working to find a 
balance with creating content that engages the 
audience in a way that doesn’t cross the line to 
sensationalism, how infotainment can coexist with 
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other journalistic roles at a given organization and 
even within a specific story, and what aspects of 
newsroom culture most influence the prevalence 
of infotainment indicators. 

The gap between conception of the importance 
of the service role and its perceived enactment 
and actual performance is also quite interesting 
in terms of journalistic doxa—not because it’s 
relatively large compared to other roles, but 
because it is similar in size to that of the loyal- 
facilitator gap. It might be unexpected that 
similar importance would be placed on service/ 
stories that impact everyday life as there would 
be on supporting the narratives of those in power 
for Canadian journalists. However, this may be 
another impact of pandemic reporting. 


CONCLUSION 


ether they be reporting for a 
public broadcaster, privately-owned 
newspaper, or digital-native, in French 


or in English, Canadian journalists, our study 
found, perform a variety of journalistic roles 
depending on the story, or even within one story. 
The homogeneity lies in the heterogeneity of 
practice, challenging notions that certain roles 
are distinct to a specific medium, and supporting 
findings related to role performance in the first 
wave of the JRP study (Mellado, 2020). As seen 
in many other countries, there is a significant gap 
between the importance placed on the watchdog 
role and how often it is performed, and minimal 
evidence of journalists acting as loyal facilitators. 
However, there are unique aspects to Canadian 
reporting when compared to other countries. 
Speaking with citizens as sources, outlining 
how political decisions might impact the audience 
at the community level, and providing service- 


Notes: 


oriented journalism are more common in Canada. 
Use of emotion is high, but sensationalism is not. 
A family member speaking about loss, or anger 
being expressed over political issues, could be a 
representation of reality/circumstances, versus a 
trope to heighten entertainment value. Canadian 
journalists frequently use interpretation, but they 
also get context from experts more often than the 
international outlets examined in this study. 

This is not to suggest that Canadian journalism 
is without flaws. There were headlines and stories 
that did not seem to reflect journalistic doxa and 
that led to questions about the ethics of revenue 
mechanisms, such as content that bordered on 
advertorial but was not marked as such. 

It is also important to acknowledge that 
our sample does not capture all of the nuances 
of journalistic practice in Canada. As noted 
previously, overall, the most mainstream, 
conventional Canadian organizations are being 
studied and, due to the focus on national content, 
only public broadcasters are represented in our 
radio sample. 

Even given these limitations, and although 
there is still much more data to unpack, a primary 
conclusion from this first analysis of JRP data isthat 
audience-oriented roles are prevalent in Canadian 
journalism. Journalists are working to engage 
the audience on all platforms, using both citizen 
voices and expert sources. While convergence 
is leading to similar practice across media and 
languages, there remain distinct differences. 
In terms of long-standing debates regarding 
objectivity and whether a journalist has a place 
within a story, sometimes an epic snowman is just 
an epic snowman—use of descriptive language 
and interpretation does not, necessarily, equate to 
pushing an agenda. Whether the audience comes 
to the same conclusion, though, is a more complex 
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Figure 3 
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Table 20. Means comparisons per role - Canada EN vs. Canada FR vs. Canada Overall vs. Global 
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Table 21. Watchdog Role Mean Scores by Canadian Outlet 
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Table 22. Service Role Mean Scores by Canadian Outlet 
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Table 24. Survey Mean Scores by Role- Canada EN vs. Canada FR vs. Canada Overall 
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Bonhommes de neige « épiques », 
sources expertes et rôles axés sur le public : 
Comment les rôles journalistiques se 
manifestent dans les médias canadiens 


Nicole Blanchett, Colette Brin, Cheryl Vallender, Heather Rollwagen, Karen Owen, 
Lisa Taylor, Claudia Mellado, Sama Nemat Allah et Kelti McGloin 


Résumé 


En explorant les différences entre visions normatives et pratiques réelles (Mellado, 2020), grâce à 
une analyse de contenu de plus de 3700 articles d’actualité, contextualisée par une enquête auprès de 
journalistes canadiens et approfondie par des entretiens, cet article fournit un aperçu complet de la 
performance du rôle journalistique au Canada. Les résultats montrent des différences assez subtiles 
entre médias francophones et anglophones, une forte présence des journalistes canadiens dans leurs 
reportages, un niveau élevé du rôle d’infodivertissement. La production journalistique canadienne se 
démarque de celle des autres pays étudiés par l'importance des rôles civiques et de service; la place 
du rôle de chien de garde est toutefois moins grande dans les contenus que dans ce que rapportent les 
journalistes interrogés quant à leur conception personnelle du métier et leur perception de sa mise en 
oeuvre au sein de leur organisation. 


Mots-clés: journalisme ; journalistes ; salle de rédaction ; performance des rôles journalistiques ; 
analyse de contenu ; enquête 


exécutés et manifestés dans la prise de décision 
éditoriale et la création de contenu, en s’attardant 
aux différences entre les visions normatives et 
les pratiques réelles (Mellado, 2020). Il s’agit 


INTRODUCTION 


( Y eompar le journalisme canadien se 
compare-t-il au journalisme d’autres pays, 
et quels rôles professionnels les journalistes 

canadiens considèrent-ils comme les plus 

importants ? Cet article explore la performance! 
des rôles journalistiques au Canada, c’est-à-dire 
comment ces rôles sont conçus, mis en œuvre, 


de la deuxième vague du projet Journalistic 
Role Performance (JRP). La méthodologie a 
été validée lors de la première vague de cette 
étude internationale, menée entre 2013 et 2018 
(le Canada ne faisait pas partie de cette vague), 
combinant une analyse de contenu qui mesure 


1 Ce terme est employé ici au sens de l’accomplissement des rôles professionnels et non de l’optimisation 


des résultats. 
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la performance des rôles journalistiques et une 
enquête auprès de journalistes sur leur conception 
des rôles professionnels et leur perception de 
la mise en œuvre de ces rôles au sein de leur 
organisation. La première vague de l’étude n’a 
porté que sur la presse écrite nationale, tandis 
que la deuxième vague a été élargie pour étudier 
la façon dont les différents rôles professionnels 
se manifestent dans les contenus des nouvelles 
sur toutes les plateformes, en ajoutant à l’analyse 
la radio, la télévision et les médias numériques. 
L’étude canadienne comprend 12 sites d'étude liés 
à des médias anglophones et francophones. Nous 
avons également réalisé un séjour d'observation 
participante sur un site et effectué des entretiens 
avec des journalistes représentant l’ensemble des 
médias étudiés, pour mieux contextualiser les 
résultats. 

Aux fins de l’analyse, six rôles journalistiques 
ont été définis. Le premier est le rôle 
interventionniste, où un journaliste est présent 
dans le récit, par exemple en s'exprimant au « je 
» ou en formulant une explication causale dans un 
sujet d'actualité sans l’appuyer sur une source. Les 
deuxième et troisième rôles sont centrés sur les 
relations de pouvoir - dans le rôle de chien de garde, 
un journaliste pourrait critiquer le gouvernement, 
tandis que le facilitateur loyal soutiendrait les actes 
et positions du gouvernement. Les trois derniers 
rôles examinent les relations que les journalistes 
entretiennent avec leur public : dans le rôle 
de service, les journalistes offrent des conseils 
aux consommateurs et des recommandations, 
par exemple en matière de santé ; dans le rôle 
d’infodivertissement, les reporters créent des 
contenus destiné à divertir ; enfin, dans le rôle 
civique, les journalistes se concentrent sur le point 
de vue et les droits des citoyens (Mellado, 2020). 

Cet article fournit une vue d’ensemble du 
journalisme canadien grâce à un corpus de plus 
de 3700 articles recueillis pendant deux semaines 
reconstruites en 2020, recouvrant les premiers 
mois de la pandémie de COVID-19, avec des 
résultats qui offrent un aperçu des particularités 
du journalisme canadien, y compris une plus 
grande performance du rôle d’infodivertissement 
que du role de chien de garde, malgré l’importance 
de ce dernier sur le plan des valeurs personnelles 
(conception du rôle); l’un des plus hauts niveaux 
du rôle interventionniste dans l’ensemble des pays 


étudiés, caractérisé par la présence de la voix du 
journaliste; et une forte performance des rôles 
civique et de service. Nous aborderons également 
l’utilisation beaucoup plus importante de sources 
expertes par rapport à d’autres pays et des 
différences moins nombreuses, mais néanmoins 
distinctes, que l’on pourrait s’y attendre entre les 
médias de langue française et anglaise, et entre les 
diverses plateformes de diffusion étudiées. 


ÉTAT DES CONNAISSANCES 


es forces complexes qui s’entrecroisent 
continuent de façonner le climat et 

les conditions de travail dans les 

salles de rédaction canadiennes, et même les 
développements qui semblent à première vue offrir 
une plus grande stabilité peuvent en fait contribuer 
à la baisse récente de confiance du public canadien 
envers le journalisme. Les médias d’information 
ont bénéficié d’un soutien accru du gouvernement 
fédéral sous la forme de crédits d’impôt et d’autres 
financements spécifiquement destinés à soutenir le 
journalisme canadien (News Media Canada, s.d.) ; 
beaucoup d’entre eux ont également recu une aide 
sous la forme de subventions COVID — allègement 
offert 4 un large éventail d’employeurs canadiens 
(Lindgren, Wechsler, & Wong, 2022 ; Brin & 
Charlton, 2022). Le gouvernement fédéral s’est 
aussi récemment engagé à verser 400 millions de 
dollars supplémentaires au radiodiffuseur public 
national pour l’aider à réduire sa dépendance à 
l'égard des recettes publicitaires (Brin & Charlton, 
2022). Cependant, le soutien du gouvernement aux 
entreprises de presse peut avoir un coût en termes 
de réputation pour l’industrie (Coyne, 2021). De 
plus, la confiance des Canadiens dans les médias a 
chuté de façon précipitée sur une période de quatre 
ans, passant de 58 % à 42 %, une baisse attribuée 
au moins en partie au scepticisme quant à la 
capacité des médias d’information soutenus par le 
gouvernement à servir efficacement de contrôleur 
indépendant du pouvoir (Brin et Charlton, 2022). 
Il n’y a pas de consensus concernant la gravité 

du déclin de l’industrie au Canada (Lindgren et 
Wong, 2022) et de son impact sur les travailleurs 
de l'information. Des coupes importantes ont été 
effectuées dans les salles de rédaction et le nombre 
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de journalistes qui y travaillent a diminué, en 
particulier dans les médias locaux (Forum des 
politiques publiques, 2022). Mais d’autres travaux 
remettent en question le nombre réel d'emplois 
perdus en journalisme au Canada (Winseck, 
2021). Les grands médias ont aussi amorcé un 
réinvestissement dans leurs salles de rédaction 
(Brin & Charlton, 2022). Selon une étude, la 
perte d'emplois traditionnels dans les salles de 
rédaction a été largement compensée par des rôles 
qui ne seraient pas traditionnellement considérés 
comme journalistiques mais qui sont néanmoins 
occupés par des personnes qui s’identifient 
comme des journalistes (Wilkinson & Winseck, 
2019). Il semble y avoir consensus sur le fait que 
dans le cadre de leur pratique professionnelle, 
les journalistes sont confrontés à des facteurs de 
stress importants, notamment une augmentation 
du harcèlement et des menaces (Eschner, 2022 ; 
Campion-Smith, 2022 ; Fenlon, 2022) ainsi que la 
précarité de l'emploi (Wilkinson & Winseck, 2019) 
qui, selon une étude portant sur 100 journalistes 
canadiens, oblige de nombreux praticiens à 
compter sur les membres de leur famille pour la 
garde des enfants, les tâches domestiques et le 
soutien financier (Reid & Ghaedipour, 2021). 

Le journalisme évolue autant sur le plan 
technologique que sur celui des formes 
narratives et ce, pour l’ensemble des travailleurs 
de l'information. Les idéaux journalistiques 
fondamentaux tels que l’objectivité (Stead, 2022 
; Shapiro, 2021 ; Ingram, 2020) n’ont plus valeur 
de doxa (Willig et al., 2015). Le mur autrefois 
considéré comme infranchissable (ou prétendu 
tel) entre la direction de l’entreprise et la salle de 
rédaction s’est effondré avec la plateformisation 
de la production médiatique (Nieborg, 2021) ainsi 
qu'avec l’utilisation des données d’audience en 
ligne, désormais intégrée dans les pratiques de 
la salle de rédaction et dans la prise de décision 
éditoriale (Blanchett Neheli, 2018 ; Blanchett, 
2021a ; Tandoc, 2019 ; Petre, 2021). Ces données 
d'audience n’ont pas seulement un impact sur les 
informations en ligne, mais peuvent déterminer 
l'attribution de ressources pour couvrir des sujets 
dans les journaux ou à la télévision, dans les salles 
de rédaction qui fournissent des informations à de 
multiples plateformes (Blanchett 2019 ; Blanchett 
2021b). Cependant, malgré le regroupement des 
plateformes de diffusion au sein d’une même salle 


de rédaction, la création de contenus est toujours 
façonnée par la logique médiatique (Altheide & 
Snow 1979 ; 1991), par exemple l’utilisation de 
formats standardisés basés sur le fait qu’un sujet « 
satisfait les conditions du média » (Altheide, 2019, 
p. 212), souvent liées à des intérêts économiques. 
Au sein d'une même salle de rédaction, un 
journaliste peut décliner un même sujet de 
reportage sous différentes formes (Duffy et al, 
2018 ; Hanusch, 2017) en accordant une attention 
particulière à l'optimisation de l’engagement, 
c’est-à-dire les clics, les « likes », les commentaires 
et les partages, dans les médias sociaux (Tandoc 
& Vos, 2016 ; Walters, 2021). Dans certains cas, 
la plateforme de diffusion peut encore avoir plus 
d'influence sur les rôles journalistiques que le 
type de média produisant les contenus (Hallin & 
Mellado, 2018). 

La première vague de l’étude JRP a analysé la 
performance des roles journalistiques entre 2013 
et 2018 dans 64 journaux de 18 pays et réalisé 
des enquétes auprés de 800 journalistes. Les 
résultats ont révélé que les rôles professionnels 
sont fluides et dynamiques (Mellado, 2020). Les 
résultats montrent également un écart important 
entre la façon dont les journalistes perçoivent leur 
rôle et ce qui se manifeste dans leur production 
journalistique (Mellado & Mothes, 2020). La 
première vague de JRP a remis en question l’idée 
que les journalistes utilisent un ensemble clair de 
pratiques et de principes : « Il y a des mélanges et 
des nuances en termes d'exécution des différents 
rôles des journalistes dans les informations » 
(Mellado et al., 2017, p. 17). Au sein d’une même 
entreprise de presse, les rôles professionnels 
ne se manifestent pas de la même manière dans 
les contenus et les propos recueillis auprès des 
journalistes (Mellado, 2020). D’autres recherches 
montrent que les idéaux occidentaux ne peuvent 
plus être considérés comme universels au vu des 
différentes normes et pratiques journalistiques 
dans le monde (Waisbord, 2013). En outre, la 
première vague de JRP a révélé que les similitudes 
et les différences dans la performance du rôle 
journalistique ne sont souvent pas liées des 
éléments de contexte national, tel que le paysage 
politique d’un pays, la situation géographique ou 
un système médiatique spécifique (Mellado et al., 
2017). 


Sur le plan linguistique, les recherches 
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comparatives internationales sur les systèmes 
médiatiques et les rôles journalistiques fournissent 
peu de preuves de l’existence de cultures 
professionnelles distinctes (Hanitzsch et al., 2019 
; Mellado et al., 2017 ; Mellado, 2020). Bonin et 
al. (2017) ont constaté des différences modestes 
entre les journalistes francophones du Canada, de 
la Belgique et de la Suisse et leurs homologues du 
groupe majoritaire, quant a la perception de leurs 
rôles professionnels : 


Plus précisément, les journalistes 
francophones semblent être plus 
susceptibles (...) de se percevoir comme 
faisant partie d’un « quatrième pouvoir 
» dont le rôle est politisé et comprend 
la définition de lagenda, la motivation 
des citoyens et le pouvoir de contrôle. À 
l'inverse, les francophones sont moins 
motivés par une mission d'attraction et 
de satisfaction du public (en fournissant 
du divertissement, des conseils sur la vie 
quotidienne, etc.). (pp. 543, 5467) 


Hallin et Mancini (2004) ont émis l’hypothése 
qu’au Canada, le Québec francophone forme un 
système médiatique infranational distinct, peut- 
étre plus politisé, avec une plus grande autonomie 
journalistique. Des différences structurelles entre 
les médias francophones et anglophones suggèrent 
également l’idée d’une culture journalistique 
québécoise, comme la concentration géographique 
du marché des médias, la plus forte présence du 
diffuseur public national, le rôle plus important 
du gouvernement provincial dans la politique et 
le financement des médias, et la vitalité relative 
d'organisations professionnelles comme le 
Conseil de presse du Québec et la Fédération 
professionnelle des journalistes du Québec (voir 
par exemple Le Cam, 2009). Les Canadiens 
francophones font également davantage confiance 
aux médias d’information que les anglophones 
(Brin & Charlton, 2022). 

Bien qu'une enquête précédente sur les 
journalistes canadiens ait révélé que les deux 
groupes linguistiques partageaient des cultures 
professionnelles similaires, Pritchard, Brewer et 
Sauvageau (2005) ont constaté que l’attachement 


à des valeurs telles que « rapporter fidèlement 
les points de vue des personnalités publiques, 
fournir des analyses de problèmes complexes 
et donner aux gens ordinaires la possibilité 
d'exprimer leurs opinions » avait diminué chez 
les journalistes anglophones, ce qui suggère la « 
possibilité d’une fracture culturelle émergente 
» (p. 289). Plus récemment, une enquête menée 
auprès d'experts pour tester la caractérisation 
du système médiatique canadien par Hallin 
et Mancini suggère que la variation est plus 
importante entre les entreprises de presse qu’entre 
les groupes linguistiques et les provinces (Thibault 
et al., 2020). La façon dont la performance 
du rôle journalistique peut différer entre les 
médias anglophones et francophones et entre 
les plateformes sera explorée tout au long de cet 
article. 


MÉTHODOLOGIE 


mixtes, qui comprend une analyse de contenu 

de textes d’actualité et une enquête auprès 
des journalistes. L’analyse de contenu mesure la 
performance des rôles journalistiques, tandis que 
l'enquête sert à établir, d’une part, la conception 
qu'ont les journalistes individuels de leurs rôles 
et d'autre part, la mise en œuvre perçue des 
rôles journalistiques au niveau organisationnel. 
L’écart entre ce que les journalistes ont fait (la 
performance des rôles) et leur conception des 
rôles importants et ce qu’ils pensent que leurs 
organisations de presse font (conception des 
rôles et mise en œuvre des rôles) a été mesuré en 
comparant l’analyse de contenu aux réponses de 
l'enquête. Les données pour l’analyse de contenu 
ont été recueillies de janvier à décembre 2020 ; 
l'enquête auprès de journalistes canadiens a été 
réalisée de septembre 2020 àjuillet 2021. Toutes les 
équipes internationales ont eu accés aux données 
partagées, nettoyées et fusionnées de 365 médias 
d’information dans 37 pays afin d’effectuer des 
comparaisons internationales. L’étude canadienne 
comprenait également une composante qualitative 
d’observation directe et d’entretiens semi-dirigés, 
afin de mieux contextualiser les données de 


I e projet JRP utilise une approche à méthodes 


2 Toutes les citations ont été traduites de l’anglais par les autrices. 
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lanalyse de contenu et de l’enquéte. 
Cet article présente des résultats généraux en 
lien avec les questions de recherche suivantes : 


QR1: Comment la performance du rôle 
journalistique du Canada se compare-t-elle a celle 
des autres pays? 


QR2: La performance du rôle journalistique est- 
elle différente dans les reportages sur la pandémie? 


QR3: Y a-t-il des différences dans la performance 
des rôles entre les médias anglophones et 
francophones au Canada? 


QR4: Y a-t-il des différences dans la performance 
des rôles au Canada en fonction du type de média? 


QR5: Quels rôles les journalistes canadiens 
considèrent-ils comme les plus importants? 


Echantillonnage 


Comme pour l’ensemble des pays participant 
au projet JRP, les médias retenus devaient 
représenter collectivement un vaste auditoire, 
une diversité d’entreprises et de plateformes ainsi 
qu'une influence largement reconnue sur les débats 
publics à l’échelle nationale. Notre équipe a donc 
sélectionné les médias les plus populaires (les plus 
lus, les plus regardés ou les plus écoutés) sur la 
base d’évaluations ou de paramètres similaires, et 
la préférence a été donnée aux médias d'envergure 
nationale, bien que certains médias régionaux et 
locaux aient été inclus en raison de leur importance 
dans le paysage médiatique. Les 12 sites d’étude 
au Canada sont les suivants: 


Télévision 
CTV National News 
CBC: The National 
Global National 
TVA Nouvelles (Edition Réseau 22h) 


Presse écrite quotidienne 
Toronto Star 
National Post 
Globe and Mail 


Radio 
CBC Radio: World at Six 
ICI Radio-Canada Première: L’heure du monde 


Médias numériques 
La Presse 
CBC.ca 
HuffPost Canada? 


Analyse de contenu 


Un échantillon stratifié systématique de deux 
semaines a été sélectionné pour les contenus 
médiatiques dans chaque pays entre le 2 janvier et 
le 31 décembre 2020. Les variations quotidiennes 
et mensuelles étant des facteurs importants à 
prendre en compte lors de l’analyse de contenu des 
informations, nous avons sélectionné sept jours 
pour chaque période de six mois (janvier-juin et 
juillet-décembre), en choisissant au hasard les 
dates de début d’un lundi en janvier et d’un lundi 
en juillet. Ensuite, en utilisant des intervalles de 
trois à quatre semaines, nous avons sélectionné 
chacun des six autres jours de la semaine : un 
mardi, un mercredi, un jeudi, un vendredi, un 
samedi et un dimanche. Cette procédure nous a 
permis de créer deux semaines reconstruites et 
d'obtenir un échantillon total de 14 jours pendant 
l’année. 

Par ailleurs, alors que les journaux et 
les émissions d’information télévisées et 
radiophoniques que nous avons sélectionnés 
sont statiques dans le sens d’une diffusion unique 
à heure fixe, les sites web d’information sont 
dynamiques, avec plusieurs modifications aux 
textes et à la configuration de la page d’accueil 
durant une même journée. Par conséquent, nous 
avons capturé les pages d'accueil des sites web 
à deux moments fixes pour chacune des dates 
sélectionnées, à 11h00 et à 23h00. 

Seuls les contenus journalistiques créés par 
l’organisation elle-même, en tout ou en partie, ont 
été inclus dans l’analyse. Par exemple, les articles 
identifiés comme provenant d’un autre média 
ou d’une agence de presse (Presse canadienne, 
AFP ou autre) n’ont pas été codés ;4 cependant, 
les articles « d’après AFP » (ou autre agence) 


3 HuffPost Canada et HuffPost Québec ont mis fin à leurs activités le 9 mars 2021. 


cys pas 
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mais portant la signature d’un journaliste du site 
d'étude ont été codés. Les contenus créés par 
des journalistes indépendants ou collaborateurs 
spéciaux ont également été codés. Dans le cas 
des médias numériques, les clips vidéo ou audio 
intégrés pertinents au sujet d'actualité ont été 
codés. 

Tous les types de nouvelles ont été inclus dans 
l'échantillon, de la politique au sport, en passant 
par le style de vie et les affaires ; cependant, aucun 
article d’opinion ou éditorial n’a été inclus dans 
l'échantillon. L’échantilloninternationalcomprend 
un total de 148 474 articles de presse provenant de 
365 entreprises de presse. L’échantillon canadien 
comprend 3 727 articles de presse : 1676 en ligne ; 


Tableau 1. Indicateurs de performance des rôles 


Rôle Indicateurs 
Interventionniste 
Interprétation 


Appel à l’action 


976 dans les journaux ; 834 à la télévision ; 241 à 
la radio. L’échantillon complet de reportages dans 
l’analyse de contenu a été pondéré afin d'assurer 
une représentation équitable par plateforme. 


Mesure et codage 


Nous nous sommes appuyées sur l’opérationnalisa- 
tion proposée par Mellado (2015) et validée dans 
des études précédentes (Mellado et al., 2017 ; 
Mellado et van Dalen, 2014 ; Mellado, 2020) pour 
mesurer la performance des rôles professionnels 
dans les contenus d’actualité. Le tableau 1 présente 
les rôles et les indicateurs associés. 


Point de vue du journaliste 


Adjectifs qualificatifs 
Première personne du singulier 


Chien de garde 


Informations sur des procédures judiciaires ou administratives 


Questionnement par le journaliste 
Questionnement par d’autres personnes 
Critique par le journaliste 

Critique par d’autres personnes 
Divulgation par le journaliste 
Divulgation par d’autres personnes 
Reportage sur une enquête externe 
Journalisme d'enquête 


Facilitateur loyal 


Défense ou soutien des activités gouvernementales 


Défense ou soutien des politiques gouvernementales 
Image positive de l'élite 


Progrès ou réussite 


Comparaison avec d’autres pays 
Triomphes nationaux 


Promotion du pays 


Patriotisme 


Service 


Impact sur la vie quotidienne 


Astuces et conseils (doléances) 
Astuces et conseils (risques individuels) 
Information sur la consommation 
Conseils aux consommateurs 


le tableau continue à la page 36 
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Personnalisation 
Vie privée 
Sensationnalisme 
Émotions 
Morbidité 


Infodivertissement 


Civique 


Réactions des citoyens 


Attentes des citoyens 
Crédibilité des citoyens 
Sensibilisation aux devoirs et aux droits 


Impact local 


Impact social sur la communauté 
Questions des citoyens 

Informations sur les activités des citoyens 
Soutien aux mouvements citoyens 


Enquête auprès des journalistes 


ÉCHANTILLONNAGE 


Pour saisir les conceptions de rôles journalistiques 
et la mise en œuvre perçue des rôles, nous avons 
interrogé les journalistes qui travaillaient pour 
les médias inclus dans notre étude au moment 
de la collecte des données (2020), y compris les 
pigistes. Nous avons utilisé des échantillons de 
journalistes par quotas pour faire correspondre 
leurs réponses aux scores moyens de l’analyse de 
contenu de leurs entreprises de presse, en fonction 
de la taille de chaque salle de rédaction. L'équipe 
canadienne a utilisé des sites web et des flux de 
médias sociaux pour récolter les coordonnées des 
journalistes, y compris ceux dont le travail faisait 
partie du corpus d’analyse de contenu. L'enquête 
a été réalisée en anglais et en français, en grande 
partie sous forme de questionnaires en ligne, 
certaines ayant été complétées par téléphone. 
Les journalistes ont été informés de l'objectif de 
l'étude et tous les participants ont expressément 
consenti à participer et ont reçu des informations 
sur l’utilisation, le partage et la publication des 
résultats. 

Une analyse de puissance a été réalisée pour 
déterminer le nombre minimum de réponses à 
l'enquête requis par média en fonction de sa taille, 


sur la base de l'échantillon international de 365 
entreprises de presse. Sur la base de cette analyse, 
nous avons inclus tous les médias qui contenaient 
au moins quatre questionnaires complétés dans 
les analyses pour les petites rédactions (moins 
de 50 journalistes), huit pour les rédactions de 
taille moyenne (50 à 200 journalistes), et au 
moins 12 pour les grandes rédactions (plus de 
200 journalistes). En fin de compte, l'échantillon 
international valide était composé de 2 615 
réponses à l’enquête provenant de 252 entreprises 
de presse. Au Canada, nous avons pu obtenir 
113 questionnaires complétés pour les 12 sites 
d'étude inclus dans l’ensemble des données 
internationales.5 


MESURES 


L'équipe du projet Journalism Role Performance 
a conçu en collaboration 40 énoncés pour mesurer 
les rôles professionnels sur le plan de l'évaluation, 
en traduisant les indicateurs inclus dans notre 
analyse de contenu en pratiques de reportage 
que les journalistes devaient évaluer en termes 
d'importance. Ces déclarations sont présentées 
dans le tableau 2. 

L'objectif n’était pas de produire des inférences 
statistiques à la population plus large des 
journalistes concernant la conception des rôles, 
mais bien d'examiner l'écart entre les idéaux et la 
pratique. Afin d'analyser l'ampleur et la direction 
des écarts entre les perceptions des journalistes 


5 Les sondages remplis par les journalistes du National Post, de la radio et de la télévision de la CBC n’ont pas été 
inclus dans l’ensemble des données internationales car ces médias n’avaient pas une taille d’échantillon suffisante pour 
répondre aux exigences de l’étude JRP. Ces enquêtes exclues pourront être utilisées dans de futures analyses uniquement 


nationales. 
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et la performance des rôles, nous avons d’abord 
calculé le score moyen des journalistes en fonction 
de leurs réponses aux questions de l’enquête 
représentant chaque rôle. Nous avons ensuite 
calculé le score moyen de la performance du rôle 
pour chaque média en ce qui concerne chaque 
rôle, en considérant tous les reportages de chaque 
média spécifique, puis nous avons comparé les 
résultats. 

Étant donné que l’échelle utilisée pour mesurer 
la performance des rôles (0-1) était différente de 
celle utilisée pour mesurer la conception des rôles 
et la mise en œuvre perçue des rôles (1-5), nous 
avons recodé les scores moyens pour la conception 
des rôles (allant de 1 à 5) en échelles de o à 1. 


Enfin, nous avons calculé les différences absolues 
entre les deux en soustrayant le score moyen de la 
mise en œuvre des rôles de chaque média du score 
moyen de la conception des rôles des journalistes. 

Il convient de noter que les valeurs absolues des 
scores d'écart ne devraient pas être interprétées 
en tant que telles. L'analyse se concentre sur les 
tailles et les directions relatives de ces écarts, 
ainsi que sur les facteurs qui augmentent ou 
diminuent les écarts entre les perceptions des 
journalistes et les performances moyennes de 
leurs entreprises de presse. De même, l'écart est 
défini comme la différence entre deux variables. 
Ainsi, les facteurs qui réduisent l’écart peuvent 
le faire en augmentant la performance de ce rôle 


Tableau 2. Éléments d'enquête sur la conception des rôles et leur mise en œuvre perçue 


Indicateurs de conception du rôle et de perception de la mise en œuvre du rôle (enquête) 


Donner votre opinion sur les questions que vous rapportez, pour exprimer votre ap- 


e Fournir vos propres propositions ou idées concernant des politiques potentielles ou 


e Appeler le public à se comporter d’une certaine manière face a un événement ou une 


e Utiliser des termes d'évaluation sur des événements ou des personnes dans vos re- 
portages qui révèlent votre propre façon de voir les choses. 


Remettre en question la véracité de ce que disent ou font les individus ou les groupes 


Rôle 
Interventionniste ° 

probation ou votre désapprobation. 

des solutions à des problèmes. 

question. 

e Faire campagne pour une cause politique ou sociale. 
Alpha de Cronbach = ,76/ ,76 

Chien de garde ° 


puissants de la société, tels que les politiciens et les partis politiques, les entreprises 
directeurs, les entreprises, l’église et l'élite culturelle. 


e Mettre au jour le comportement illégal/irrégulier d’individus ou de groupes puissants 


de la société, tels que les politiciens et les partis politiques, les entreprises directeurs, 
les entreprises, l’Eglise et l'élite culturelle. 

Inclure des informations sur les procédures judiciaires ou administratives concernant 
des individus ou des groupes puissants de la société. 

Fournir des informations sur les abus de pouvoir ou les actes répréhensibles sur la 
base de vos propres enquêtes et recherches approfondies. 

Citer des sources qui remettent en question, critiquent ou révèlent des actes 
répréhensibles commis par des groupes ou des individus puissants dans la société. 


Alpha de Cronbach = ,83/ ,83 


37 


le tableau continue a la page 40 
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Facilitateur loyal ° 


Exprimer des sentiments positifs sur le fait d’être un citoyen dans votre pays. 


Présenter sous un jour positif les politiques publiques ou les activités officielles des 
élites dirigeantes. 


Souligner de manière positive le leadership, les compétences de gestion ou les car- 
actéristiques personnelles des pouvoirs institutionnels, des leaders économiques et 
des élites puissantes. 


Chercher des occasions de faire connaître les réalisations sociales, sportives, politiques 
ou économiques de votre pays. 


Louer les réalisations d'individus, de groupes ou d'organisations dans votre localité ou 
votre pays. 


Défendre les valeurs nationales de votre pays. 


Alpha de Cronbach = ,83/ ,83 


Service ° 


Indiquer comment un événement ou une action particulière peut influencer la vie 
quotidienne des gens ordinaires. 


Donner au public des conseils et des orientations pratiques sur la manière de résoudre 
les problèmes de la vie quotidienne. 

Fournir des informations aux consommateurs sur les tendances, les progrès et les 
nouveaux produits ou services. 

Appeler le public à aider d’autres personnes à résoudre des problèmes spécifiques et 
personnels auxquels elles peuvent être confrontées. 


Aider le public à reconnaître la bonne et la mauvaise qualité de certains produits ou 
services. 


Alpha de Cronbach = ,71/ ,71 


Infodivertissement ° 


Mettre en scène des personnes dans les actualités, en fournissant des informations sur 
leurs caractéristiques intellectuelles, physiques ou sociales. 


Inclure des références explicites aux émotions des personnes. 
Inclure des informations sur la vie privée des personnes faisant l’objet de l'actualité. 


Inclure des détails pour renforcer l'impact des histoires de violence, de crime, d’ex- 
trême pauvreté, de sexe, etc. 

Utiliser l'humour, l’exagération, le sarcasme ou d’autres procédés de narration pour 
fournir des informations de manière divertissante. 


Alpha de Cronbach = ,71/ ,74 


Civique ° 


Informer les gens sur leurs devoirs et leurs droits économiques, sociaux ou politiques. 


Inclure des informations générales et un contexte approfondi pour les citoyens, con- 
cernant des événements spécifiques dans l'actualité. 


Mentionner l'impact des décisions sur la périphérie de votre pays, au-delà de la capi- 
tale et des autres villes principales. 


Inclure différentes perspectives dans les actualités afin de mieux informer les citoyens. 


Décrire l'impact des décisions des autorités sur des communautés spécifiques définies 
socialement telles que les classes sociales, les sexualités, les races ou les ethnies. 


Informer le public sur les activités des citoyens. 
Soutenir explicitement les mouvements et les demandes des citoyens. 


Alpha de Cronbach = ,74/ ,76 


*L’alpha de Cronbach a été calculé pour l’ensemble des données d'enquête des 37 pays. 
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ou en diminuant la priorité que lui accordent les 
journalistes (Mellado, 2020). 


OBSERVATIONS 


es résultats de étude JRP au Canada 
montrent les spécificités de la performance 
des rôles dans le journalisme canadien. 
Dans les pages qui suivent, nous allons explorer 
les indicateurs qui ont contribué à façonner le 
classement du Canada dans chacun des rôles 


Figure 1 


COMPARAISON DES MOYENNES DE PERFORMANCE DES RÔLES: CANADA ET TOUS PAYS 


Rôle 


Civique 


Canada- Tous Canada- Tous |Canada- Tous |Canada- 
Tous pays Tous pays Tous pays Tous 


0.28 


0.26 


Valeur 


Tous 
pays 


39 


Infodivertisseme..|Interventionniste  Loyal-facilitateur 


journalistiques et montrer les plus grands écarts 
entre les rôles que les journalistes interrogés 
considèrent comme importants et les contenus qui 
ont été réellement produits. 

Pour les scores globaux et les indicateurs 
individuels, les scores moyens sont indiqués. Pour 
les tableaux explorant les indicateurs individuels, 
nous fournissons également l'erreur type entre 
parenthèses. Tous les résultats et les calculs 
d'erreur type mentionnés dans cet article sont 
arrondis à deux décimales. 


Noms des mesures 
Wl Canada - Tous 
Tous pays 


Chien de garde 
(réel) 


Chien de garde 


Service (citoyen) 


Canada- Tous Canada- Tous |Canada- 
Tous pays Tous pays Tous 


Tous 
pays 
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Rôle civique 


« Le rôle civique se concentre sur le lien entre 
le journalisme, les citoyens et la vie publique... 
en les aidant à donner un sens à leurs propres 
communautés, et sur la façon dont ils peuvent 
être affectés par différentes décisions politiques » 
(Guide de codage JRP). 


Parmi les 37 pays de l’étude JRP, le Canada a 
obtenuledeuxièmescoremoyenpourlerôlecivique 
(voir figure 1 et tableau 3). Ce rôle se présente 
différemment sur les différentes plateformes 
médiatiques et le score moyen pour certains 
indicateurs est particulièrement élevé dans les 
médias canadiens. Par exemple, pour l'indicateur 
« réactions des citoyens », qui correspond à 
une citation en style direct d’un citoyen ou 
une référence à l’opinion ou aux actions d’un 
citoyen, la moyenne canadienne de 0,18 est près 
du double de la moyenne internationale de 0,10 
; cependant, on observe des différences notables 
entre les performances du français et de l’anglais, 
la moyenne des contenus en anglais contenant des 


réactions de citoyens étant nettement supérieure 
à celle des contenus en français (voir tableau 
5). La moyenne pour les références à l’impact 
politique sur une communauté sociale au Canada 
(par exemple, un groupe racisé ou une identité 
de genre) était plus du double par rapport à la 
moyenne internationale (voir tableau 3), et le 
double dela moyenne internationale pour l'impact 
sur la communauté locale (particulier 4 une zone 
géographique), tout comme les informations sur 
les activités des citoyens. Les médias de langue 
anglaise ont une moyenne beaucoup plus élevée 
pour l’impact sur la communauté locale, de 0,27 
par rapport a la moyenne de 0,16 pour les médias 
de langue française. 

En termes de différences entre les plateformes, 
les voix des citoyens étaient moins répandues 
dans la presse écrite (voir tableau 4), la télévision 
ayant plus du double de la moyenne et la radio 
près du double. La moyenne est également plus 
élevée dans la radiodiffusion pour les contenus qui 
fournissent des informations sur les activités des 
citoyens, comme les manifestations (voir tableau 
4). La télévision a obtenu la moyenne la plus élevée 


Tableau 3. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle civique : tous pays et Canada 


Réactions des citoyens 

Attentes des citoyens 

Crédibilité des citoyens 

Impact local 

Impact social sur la communauté 
Sensibilisation aux devoirs et aux droits 
Questions des citoyens 

Informations sur les activités des citoyens 


Soutien aux mouvements citoyens 
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Moyenne canadienne 


18 (,01) 


,10 (<,01) 
,05 (<,01) 
,03 (,00) 


,08 (<,01) 


,07 (<,01) 


,22 (,01) 


,04 (<,01) 
,03 (<,01) 
,10 (,01) 


,02(<,01) 


,12 (<,01) ,24 (,01) 


40 


Tableau 4. Scores moyens et écarts types des indicateurs individuels du rôle civique selon la plateforme, 
Canada 


numériques 


Sensibilisation aux devoirs et aux droits ,02 (,01) ,03 (,01) ,01 (<,01) ,08 (,01) 


Impact social sur la communauté ,19 (,01) ,23 (,01) ,19 (,01) ,26 (,01) 
Informations sur les activités des citoyens ,06 (,01) ,14 (,01) ,12 (,01) ,09 (,01) 


Tableau 5. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle civique, par langue de difjusion 


Canada FR Canada EN 


Demande des citoyens ,05 (,01) ,09 (,01) 


Crédibilité des citoyens ,02 (<,01) ,09 (,01) 
Impact local ,16 (,01) ,27 (,01) 
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pour la majorité des indicateurs du rôle civique, 
y compris l'impact local, avec 0,32, suivie de près 
par les médias numériques, ces deux plateformes 
dépassant largement la presse écrite et la radio 
dans cette catégorie. Les médias numériques 
ont également une moyenne plus élevée pour 
les nouvelles qui éduquent les citoyens sur leurs 
devoirs et leurs droits par rapport à toutes les 
autres plateformes. 

En ce qui concerne l’importance que les 
journalistes canadiens accordent au rôle civique, il 
existe toutefois un écart entre la conception qu’ont 
les journalistes de son importance, avec une 
moyenne de 0,70 (voir la figure 3 et le tableau 24 en 
annexe), et la perception de la fréquence à laquelle 
ce rôle est exercé au niveau organisationnel. Il 
s’agit du deuxième écart le plus important, après 
le rôle de chien de garde, lorsque l’on compare les 
résultats pour tous les rôles. 


Infodivertissement 


« Le rôle d’infodivertissement du journalisme 
utilise différents discours stylistiques, narratifs 
ou visuels afin de divertir et d’enthousiasmer 
le public. Ici, le journalisme emprunte les 
conventions des genres de divertissement (par 
exemple, les films d'action, les drames télévisés, 
les romans à suspense) en utilisant des dispositifs 
de narration et en établissant des personnages et 
un cadre » (Guide de codage JRP). 


Le Canada se classe au huitième rang sur 37 pays 
pour la performance du rôle d’infodivertissement 
dans les reportages (voir tableau 6). Le Canada 
se situe au-dessus de la moyenne pour tous les 
indicateurs d’infodivertissement sauf un, mais 
son score est particulièrement élevé pour l’appel 
aux émotions, exprimées par une source ou par le 
journaliste, avec une moyenne de 0,24 par rapport 
à la moyenne internationale de 0,14. Cependant, 
cette moyenne élevée pour l’appel aux émotions est 
davantage le fait des reportages en anglais qu’en 
français (voir tableau 8). Il en va de même pour 
l’utilisation dela personnalisation, ou «information 
spécifique concernant une ou plusieurs personnes 
et leurs différentes caractéristiques intellectuelles, 
physiques, mentales ou sociales » (voir tableaux 6 
et 8). Les articles qui contenaient des informations 


sur la vie privée des gens qu’ils « préfèrent 
normalement garder dans leur sphère personnelle 
», par exemple, les relations ou l’identification 
de l'endroit où une personnalité publique passe 
ses vacances, étaient également plus élevés par 
rapport à la moyenne internationale, mais, dans 
ce cas, ce sont les médias de langue française au 
Canada qui avaient une moyenne plus élevée (voir 
tableau 8). 

La moyenne du Canada pour le sensationnalisme, 
soit 0,04, était bien inférieure à la moyenne 
internationale de 0,13. Le sensationnalisme 
est décrit dans le guide de codage comme « 
l’utilisation d'éléments de style ou de descriptions 
dans l’histoire qui mettent en évidence ou soulignent 
l’inhabituel, l'incroyable et le spectaculaire »— 
cette variable est destinée à coder les contenus qui 
démontrent « l’exagération, l’utilisation d’adjectifs 
superlatifs dramatiques et de dispositifs de 
narration qui augmentent le suspense ». Bien que 
la moyenne du sensationnalisme soit nettement 
plus élevée dans les médias francophones 
comparativement aux médias anglophones au 
Canada (voir le tableau 8), elle est encore environ 
la moitié de la moyenne internationale. 

L'analyse par plateforme offre un éclairage 
complémentaire (voir tableau 7). La moyenne 
pour l’appel aux émotions était la plus élevée à 
la télévision et dans les médias numériques, à 
0,29 ; cependant, elle était également élevée dans 
la presse écrite, avec une moyenne de 0,22. La 
télévision a également obtenu la moyenne la plus 
élevée pour le sensationnalisme et la morbidité, 
bien que la moyenne pour ces indicateurs soit 
relativement faible dans l’ensemble et toujours 
inférieure à la moyenne internationale. 

En ce qui concerne l'écart entre l’importance 
que les journalistes accordent à ce rôle sur le 
plan conceptuel et sa performance réelle, avec 
une moyenne de 0,25, il est relativement faible 
par rapport à l’écart observé pour d’autres rôles, 
bien qu’il soit nettement plus important pour 
la perception de la fréquence à laquelle ce rôle 
est joué au sein de l’organisation, avec une 
moyenne de 0,32. Ces écarts positifs suggèrent 
que les journalistes interrogés accordent plus 
d'importance à ce rôle qu’à la fréquence à laquelle 
il est exercé, et qu’ils ont l'impression qu'il est 
exercé plus souvent qu'il ne l’est réellement. 
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Tableau 6. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle d’infodivertissement, tous 
pays et Canada 


Émotions ,14 (<,01) ,24 (,01) 


Tableau 7. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle d’infodivertissement, par 
plateforme 


poe o IE 


Tableau 8. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle d’infodivertissement, par 
langue de diffusion 
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Interventionniste 


« Le rôle interventionniste fait référence à un 
type de journalisme où le journaliste a une voix 
explicite dans l'histoire, et agit parfois en tant 
que défenseur d'individus ou de groupes dans 
la société. En ce sens, un plus grand niveau de 
participation du journaliste implique des niveaux 
plus élevés d’interventionnisme, et vice versa » 
(Guide de codage JRP). 


Le Canada s’est classé troisième parmi l’ensemble 
des pays étudiés pour la performance du rôle 
interventionniste. En ce qui concerne les 
indicateurs individuels, deux indicateurs sont à 
l’origine de ce classement élevé : l'interprétation 
et l’utilisation d’adjectifs qualificatifs. L'utilisation 
d’adjectifs qualificatifs® est un indicateur pour 
laquelle il y a une différence marquée entre la 
moyenne internationale de 0,33 et la moyenne 
canadienne de 0,59, avec une moyenne nettement 
plus élevée pour les reportages en francais (0,67 
contre 0,56 pour les reportages en anglais, voir 
tableau 11). Le Canada a également obtenu un 
score plus élevé pour l’interprétation, mesurée 
lorsqu'un journaliste explique les causes, les 
significations et les conséquences possibles de 


certains faits ou actions (voir tableau 9). Bien que 
le score moyen du Canada pour l’utilisation de 
la premiére personne soit proche de la moyenne 
internationale, il était plus élevé pour les contenus 
en anglais (0,13) qu’en francais (0,05). 

Les reportages télévisés, radiophoniques et 
en ligne étaient les plus susceptibles de contenir 
des adjectifs qualificatifs, avec des différences 
importantes entre la moyenne la plus élevée pour 
la télévision a 0,70 et la plus basse pour la presse 
écrite a 0,39 (voir tableau 10). La différence entre 
les moyennes d’interprétation entre les quatre 
plateformes n’est pas aussi marquée (voir tableau 
10). 

Les données de l’enquête montrent que, par 
rapport à la performance de tous les autres rôles 
au Canada, le rôle interventionniste présente 
Pécart le plus faible entre la conception et la 
performance, avec une moyenne de 0,07, et entre 
la mise en ceuvre percue et la performance, avec 
une moyenne de 0,10 (voir la figure 3 et le tableau 
24), ce qui signifie qu’il y a une quasi-coincidence 
entre la conception que les journalistes ont de 
l'importance de ce rôle, leur perception de la 
fréquence de sa mise en œuvre et sa performance 
réelle. 


6 Aux fins du codage, l’utilisation d’adjectifs qualificatifs n’a été mesurée que si le terme est émis par le journaliste 
(plutôt qu’attribuée à une source), en lien direct avec le sujet du reportage : par exemple, « un bonhomme de neige épique ». 


Tableau 9. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle interventionniste, tous pays et Canada 


Point de vue du journaliste ,17 (<,01) BEC 
,29 (<,01) ,48 (,01) 


Interprétation 
Appel à l’action 
Adjectifs qualificatifs 


Première personne du singulier 
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,04 (<,01) 
,33 (<,01) 


,08 (<,01) 


Moyenne canadienne 


18 (,01) 


,03 (<,01) 
,59 (01) 


11 (,01) 
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Tableau 10. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle interventionniste, par plateforme 


Ed ee 
Point de vue des journalistes ,16 (,01) ,19 (,01) ,13 (,01) ,26 (,01) 


Appel à l’action ,02 (,01) ,02 (,01) ,00 (<,01) ,07 (,01) 
Adjectifs qualificatifs ,39 (,02) ,70 (,02) ,61 (,02) ,67 (,02) 


Première personne du singulier ,11 (,01) ,13 (,01) ,08 (,01) ,12 (,01) 


Tableau 11. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle interventionniste, par langue de 


diffusion 


Point de vue du journaliste ,19 (,01) ,18 (,01) 


Appel à l’action ,02 (<,01) ,04 (<,01) 
Adjectifs qualificatifs ,67 (,01) ,56 (,01) 


Première personne du singulier ,05 (,01) ,13 (,01) 


Facilitateur loyal 


« Ce type de journalisme peut se matérialiser 
sous deux facettes. D'abord, les journalistes 
coopèrent avec ceux qui sont au pouvoir, et 
acceptent les informations qu'ils fournissent 
comme crédibles... Dans sa deuxième variante, 
les journalistes soutiennent leur État-nation, en 
donnant une image positive de leur pays » (Guide 
de codage JRP). 


Le Canada s’est classé au 23e rang international 
pour la performance du rôle de facilitateur loyal, 
un rôle généralement peu présent (comme le 
montrent les figures 1 et 2) qui tend toutefois 


à être plus élevé dans les pays où les libertés 
politiques, juridiques et économiques sont plus 
faibles (Stepiñska et al., 2020). Les scores moyens 
du Canada sont systématiquement inférieurs à 
la moyenne internationale (voir le tableau 12) 
pour tous les indicateurs de ce rôle, à l'exception 
de la « comparaison avec d’autres pays » (égale 
avec une moyenne de 0,01 pour le Canada et 
pour l’ensemble des pays étudiés). Cependant, 
les médias numériques canadiens ont des scores 
moyens plus élevés que les autres plateformes 
pour certains indicateurs du rôle de facilitateur 
loyal (voir tableau 13). 

Les données montrent un écart modéré entre la 
performance du rôle de facilitateur loyal mesurée 
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par l’analyse de contenu et les évaluations des 
journalistes qui considèrent ce rôle comme une 
partie importante de leur travail. Cependant, de 
manière surprenante, il s’agit d’un écart positif. 
C'est-à-dire que les journalistes interrogés ont 
accordé plus d'importance au rôle de facilitateur 


loyal comparativement à la mesure de performance 
dans les contenus journalistiques, avec un écart 
moyen de 0,34. L'écart est encore plus grand 
entre la perception de sa mise en ceuvre au sein de 
l’organisation et la performance de ce rôle, avec un 
écart moyen de 0,44. 


Tableau 12. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de facilitateur loyal, tous pays et 
Canada 


Défense ou soutien des activités gouvernementales ,04 (<,01) ,02 (<,01) 


Défense ou soutien des politiques gouvernementales ,02 (,00) ,01 (<,01) 
Image positive de l'élite ,07 (<,01) ,05 (<,01) 


Tableau 13. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de facilitateur loyal, par plateforme 


e DE EE 
Activités de défense et de soutien ,02 (<,01) ,02 (<,01) ,00 (,00) 06 (,01) 
Politiques de défense/support ,01 (<,01) 01 (<,01) ,00 (,00) ,01 (<,01) 


Image positive de l'élite ,06 (,01) ,03 (,01) 03 (,01) ,10 (,01) 


Comparaison avec d’autres pays ,01 (<,01) 01 (<,01) ,01 (<,01) ,02 (,01) 
meo | men [men] ae 


Promotion du pays ,00 (<,01) ,01 (<,01) ,00 (<,01) ,02 (,01) 


,01 (<,01) 
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Service 


« Le journalisme qui donne la priorité à ce rôle 
fournit de l’aide, des conseils, des orientations 
et des informations sur la gestion de la vie 
quotidienne et des problèmes individuels (des 
nouvelles que vous pouvez utiliser) » (Guide de 
codage JRP). 


Le Canada s’est classé au cinquième rang du 
classement international pour le rôle de service. 
D’un point de vue international, le Canada fait 
figure d'exception dans la plupart des pays en 
tête du classement, dont les Émirats arabes unis, 
la Pologne, l'Égypte et le Qatar. La moyenne 
canadienne de 0,21 était plus élevée que la moyenne 
internationale de 0,12 pour l'indicateur individuel 
« impact sur la vie quotidienne », ce qui se traduit 
par une plus grande prévalence de contenus 
en français qu’en anglais (voir tableau 16). On 
constate également une présence importante des 
contenus contenant des informations destinées 
aux consommateurs (voir tableau 14), les contenus 
en français présentant là encore une moyenne 
plus élevée, comme on l’a vu pour les astuces et 
les conseils relatifs aux risques individuels (voir 
tableaux 14 et 16). 

Il y avait également des différences notables 


dans la façon dont ce rôle était présenté dans les 
contenus sur des plateformes particulières (voir 
tableau 15). La moyenne de l'indicateur d'impact 
sur la vie quotidienne était la plus élevée dans les 
contenus en ligne (0,28) et dans les reportages 
télévisés (0,25), mais elle était nettement plus 
faible à la radio et dans la presse écrite. Les 
astuces et les conseils concernant à la fois les 
griefs et les risques individuels étaient nettement 
plus élevés en ligne par rapport à toutes les autres 
plateformes et la moyenne pour l'indicateur 
d’information des consommateurs (les dernières 
tendances ou avancées en matière de produits ou 
de services) était plus de trois fois plus élevée dans 
la presse écrite et en ligne (voir tableau 15) qu’à 
la télévision et à la radio, tandis que les conseils 
aux consommateurs (aider le public à distinguer 
des produits ou services de qualités différentes) 
étaient absents des reportages télévisés codés 
dans notre échantillon et peu présents à la radio. 

Nous observons un écart modéré dans 
l’importance que les journalistes accordent au rôle 
de service dans leur conception personnelle, par 
rapport à la performance dans les contenus, avec 
une moyenne de 0,44, et un écart plus important 
dans leur perception de la manière dont il était 
mis en œuvre au sein de l’organisation avec une 
moyenne de 0,51. 


Tableau 14. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de service, tous pays et Canada 


Impact sur la vie quotidienne ,12 (<,01) ,21 (,01) 
Astuces et conseils (doléances) ,03 (,00) ,04 (<,01) 


Astuces et conseils 2 (risques individuels) ,04 (<,01) ,07 (<,01) 
Information pour les consommateurs ,09 (<,01) ,13 (,01) 
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Tableau 15. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de service, par plateforme 


Impact sur la vie quotidienne ,14 (,01) 


25 (,01) 17 (,01) 28 (,02) 


Astuces et conseils 1 (doléances) ,01 (<,01) 03 (01) 01 (<,01) ,12 (,01) 


Astuces et conseils 2 (risques individuels) ,06 (,01) ,05 (,01) 04 (,01) ,11 (,01) 
Information pour les consommateurs ,21 (,01) ,06 (,01) ,04 (,01) ,22 (,01) 


,08 (,01) 


Tableau 16. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de service, par langue de diffusion 


Impact sur la vie quotidienne 24 (,01) 19 (,01) 


Astuces et conseils 1 (doléances) ,03 (,01) ,05 (<,01) 


Astuces et conseils 2 (risques individuels) ,08 (,01) ,06 (,01) 


Chien de garde 


« Le rôle de chien de garde cherche à protéger 
l'intérêt public et à demander des comptes 
aux diverses élites au pouvoir, en servant de 
‘quatrième pouvoir’ » (Guide de codage JRP). 


Le rôle de chien de garde, à des fins de comparaison 
internationale, a été divisé en deux catégories : 
la façon dont les journalistes tiennent les élites 
responsables, le chien de garde « réel » ; et la 
façon dont les journalistes tiennent également les 
citoyens ordinaires sous surveillance publique, 
le chien de garde « citoyen » (Mellado et al., à 
paraître). Le Canada s’est classé au 10e rang 
international pour le rôle de chien de garde réel 
et au 21e rang international pour le rôle de chien 
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de garde citoyen. Ces résultats n’indiquent pas 
seulement une position parmi l’ensemble des 
pays étudiés, ils démontrent également que les 
journalistes canadiens étaient plus susceptibles 
de se concentrer sur la surveillance de diverses 
élites, telles que les élus et les PDG de grandes 
entreprises, plutôt que sur les citoyens ordinaires, 
comme une personne accusée d’un crime. Pour 
l'analyse canadienne, les indicateurs individuels 
des articles démontrant le rôle de chien de garde 
ont été regroupés (par opposition à l’analyse des 
rôles réel et citoyen séparément) en raison de la 
petite taille de l'échantillon au niveau national. 
La différence la plus marquée entre le Canada 
et les autres pays à l’étude se situe sur le plan de 
l'utilisation de la « critique par les autres » dans 
la production journalistique, le Canada ayant une 
moyenne de 0,78 et la moyenne internationale 
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étant de 0,39. Toutefois, ce classement élevé 
est attribuable aux contenus anglais, avec une 
moyenne de 0,90 comparativement à la moyenne 
de 0,49 pour les contenus en français. 

L'utilisation d'informations sur les processus 
judiciaires ou administratifs, tels que les activités 
des tribunaux, est l’un des domaines où le Canada 
se situe en dessous de la moyenne internationale 
(voir le tableau 17) ; cependant, là encore, il 
existe une différence notable entre la moyenne 
anglophone de 0,40 et la moyenne francophone 
de 0,17. Il convient également de noter que les 
reportages d'enquête n’ont pas joué un rôle 
important, que ce soit à l’échelle nationale ou 
internationale (voir le tableau 17). 

En raison de la petite taille de l’échantillon 
des contenus liés au rôle de chien de garde, qui 
entraine une erreur type plus élevée, les résultats 
basés sur la plateforme doivent étre considérés 


avec prudence. Ceci étant dit, parmi les quatre 
plateformes, la radio était la plus susceptible 
d'inclure des critiques de tiers et d’utiliser des 
informations sur les processus judiciaires ou 
administratifs dans les reportages (voir tableau 
18). Cependant, la radio avait la moyenne la plus 
basse pour les journalistes agissant en tant que 
critique et rapportant des enquétes externes. 

Le résultat le plus marquant en ce qui concerne 
le rôle de chien de garde est probablement celui 
de l'importance qu’on lui accorde en tant qu’idéal 
journalistique par rapport à la fréquence à laquelle 
il est exercé. L'écart global entre la conception de 
l'importance de ce rôle et sa performance réelle, 
avec une moyenne de 0,84, est le plus important 
de tous les rôles, et l’écart pour la perception de 
la fréquence de l'exercice de ce rôle au niveau 
organisationnel n’est que légèrement inférieur 
(voir figure 3). 


Tableau 17. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de chien de garde, tous pays et Canada 


ee a = 


Informations sur les procédures judiciaires ou administratives 


Questionnement par le journaliste 
Questionnement par d’autres personnes 
Critique d’un journaliste 

Critique par d’autres personnes 
Divulgation par un journaliste 
Divulgation par d’autres personnes 


Reportage sur une enquéte externe 


Journalisme d’enquéte 


Moyenne canadienne 


,34 (,02) 


,43 (<,01) 
,11 (<,01) 
,19 (<,01) 


,03 (,01) 


12 (,01) 


,78 (,03) 


02 (,01) 
11 (,01) 
,09 (,01) 


01 (<,01) 


,10 (<,01) ,07 (,01) 
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Tableau 18. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de chien de garde, par plateforme 


Télévision Radio Médias 
numériques 
Informations sur les procédures judiciaires ou ,30 (,04) 29 (,04) ,47 (,05) 28 (,04) 
administratives 


Questionnement par le journaliste ,03 (,01) ,01 (<,01) ,04 (,01) ,04 (,01) 


Tableau 19. Scores moyens des indicateurs individuels du rôle de chien de garde, par langue de 


diffusion 


Critique par d’autres personnes ,49 (,04) ,90 (,04) 
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DISCUSSION 


es entretiens avec des journalistes can- 

adiens ont fourni un éclairage essentiel à 

la performance du rôle journalistique au 
Canada. Les questions soulevées par les enquêtés 
présentent des points communs, notamment des 
références fréquentes aux réductions drastiques 
du nombre de journalistes travaillant dans les 
salles de presse sur toutes les plateformes, comme 
ľa souligné un participant : 


Lorsque jai commencé à [expurgé], 
nous avions une équipe rédactionnelle 
complète de 39 personnes : reporters, 
rédacteurs, rédacteurs en chef. 
Aujourd'hui, nous avons une équipe 
de cinq reporters. Nous avons deux 
photographes qui travaillent pour les 
trois quotidiens régionaux de [expurgé] 
et nous avons un rédacteur en chef 
responsable. Il est le directeur de la 
rédaction pour les trois journaux et [il 
y a] deux rédacteurs en chef pour trois 
journaux. C’est tout. C’est tout. Et nous 
couvrons une région d’un demi-million 
de personnes. (J2, communication 
personnelle, 17 juin 2020) 


Le recours accru aux journalistes pigistes a 
aussi été fréquemment évoqué, de même que 
les nombreuses tâches effectuées au quotidien 
pour les journalistes qui ont choisi de rester dans 
la profession. Comme l’a noté un journaliste, 
« Quand vous lisez les descriptions de poste 
pour savoir ce que l’on attend de vous, c’est 
comme si vous cherchez un super-héros » (J5, 
communication personnelle, 21 mai 2021). La 
pression exercée sur la gestion des médias sociaux 
était également une préoccupation majeure, un 
journaliste décrivant Twitter comme « un endroit 
horrible. où les femmes subissent la violence et 
l'intimidation » (J3, communication personnelle, 
23 octobre 2020). Les journalistes à qui nous 
avons parlé travaillaient également tous en pleine 
pandémie, dans des conditions qu’un rédacteur 
en chef a décrites comme « non viables » (R2, 
communication personnelle, 20 mars 2020). 
Cependant, malgré ces difficultés, les journalistes 
ont également parlé avec passion et espoir de leur 


travail, de nouveaux modèles commerciaux, de 
pratiques plus inclusives et de récits innovants. La 
discussion des résultats sera structurée autour des 
questions de recherche. 


QR1: Comment la performance du rôle 
journalistique du Canada se compare-t-elle à 
celle des autres pays? 


Les résultats de l’étude montrent des différences 
dans la performance des rôles canadiens. En ce qui 
concerne le rôle interventionniste, le classement 
élevé du Canada à l'échelle internationale 
s'explique principalement par l'utilisation de 
l'interprétation et des adjectifs qualificatifs. Mais 
à quoi cela ressemble-t-il dans un article de presse 
? Dans un cas, un bonhomme de neige d’environ 
quatre mètres de haut a été décrit comme un « 
bonhomme de neige épique ». Dans un autre, 
décrivant le déficit budgétaire d’un conseil 
municipal, un journaliste a écrit dans la première 
phrase du lead (amorce) de son texte : « Face à une 
apocalypse budgétaire en raison de la pandémie 
» (en anglais: Facing a pandemic budget 
apocalypse). L'expression sans doute galvaudée « 
breaking news » a également été codée comme un 
adjectif qualificatif. Parfois, un adjectif qualificatif 
peut simplement être considéré comme un bon 
descripteur, comme dans le cas du bonhomme 
de neige épique. Cependant, l’utilisation du 
terme « apocalypse » pourrait être interprétée 
comme hyperbolique, tandis que l’utilisation de 
« breaking news » concerne davantage les efforts 
pour positionner une organisation sur le marché 
de l'information que la présence ou la voix d’un 
journaliste individuel dans une histoire. En tant 
que telle, la question de savoir ce que l’utilisation 
d’adjectifs qualificatifs implique réellement, et 
comment mesurer au mieux l’utilisation d’adjectifs 
qualificatifs en tant qu’acte d’interventionnisme, 
mérite d’étre approfondie. 

Notre analyse de contenu a révélé que 
l’interventionnisme au Canada est moins lié au 
point de vue du journaliste qu’à l'interprétation 
des événements à partir des informations 
disponibles—ou, en d’autres termes, qu’à une 
tentative d'explication des causes et des effets. 
Cependant, les entretiens avec les journalistes ont 
également révélé que la doxa journalistique fait 
encore l’objet de négociations en ce qui concerne 
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les notions d'interprétation et d’objectivité, 
comme en témoignent les opinions divergentes 
exprimées par les journalistes. Par exemple, l’un 
d’entre eux a déclaré : « Je pense toujours que 
vous devez être impartial, juste raconter l’histoire. 
Les chroniqueurs ont leurs opinions et c’est autre 
chose. Mais je pense que le reportage doit rester 
impartial » (J1, communication personnelle, 15 
octobre 2020). Un autre a déclaré : « Je ne suis pas 
d'accord avec l’objectivité et le fait de donner une 
place égale à toutes les parties dans un reportage. 
Je dirais que c’est tombé dans l’oubli, et c’est tant 
mieux » (J5, communication personnelle, 21 mai 
2021). 

Le rôle civique est un autre domaine où le 
Canada se distingue. Parmi les pays étudiés, « les 
cultures journalistiques qui se classent le mieux 
dans l’exercice de ce rôle sont des démocraties 
à part entière » (Mellado et. al, à paraître). 
Pourtant, dans les reportages canadiens, le fait 
de s’adresser aux citoyens en tant que sources et 
de se concentrer sur la façon dont les décisions 
politiques peuvent avoir un impact sur le public 
à l'échelle communautaire semble plus courant 
que dans d’autres systèmes médiatiques. Les 
anciennes journalistes canadiennes de l’équipe 
de recherche ont estimé que les preuves 
empiriques confirmaient leurs propres pratiques 
rédactionnelles, qui valorisaient la recherche de 
personnes pour partager leurs expériences ou 
exprimer leurs préoccupations, élément considéré 
comme essentiel dans de nombreux reportages. 


QR2: La performance du rôle journalistique 
est-elle différente dans les reportages sur les 
pandémies? 


Comme le Canada n’a pas fait partie de la première 
vague du projet JRP, il est difficile de déterminer 
les changements spécifiques concernant les 
reportages hors du contexte de la pandémie ; 
toutefois, des études antérieures, des constatations 
générales, des entretiens avec des journalistes et 
une analyse d'indicateurs spécifiques fournissent 
quelques pistes d’explication. En ce qui concerne 
la couverture de la COVID-19 en particulier, nous 
nous attendions à trouver des niveaux plus élevés 
du rôle de facilitateur loyal, compte tenu des 
circonstances sans précédent de la crise sanitaire 


et des commentaires des journalistes, comme ce 
journaliste de télévision : 


Si une personne de la santé publique dit, 
écoutez, vous devez éviter les grandes 
foules ou les rassemblements... c’est 
assez bon pour moi, et je vais faire passer 
ce message et le renforcer, vous savez, 
si on me demande... Je ne me sens pas 
obligé de le faire. Je pense simplement 
que c’est la chose responsable à faire en 
tant qu'être humain. (J4, communication 
personnelle, 28 septembre 2020) 


Alors que la moyenne du rôle de facilitateur 
loyal était plus élevée dans les contenus COVID 
canadiennes (0,018) que non COVID (0,016) 
(Hallin et al., à venir), il est important de situer 
cette observation dans le cadre d’une performance 
très faible de ce rôle par rapport à tous les autres 
(comme on le voit dans la Figure 2). Cependant, 
cette augmentation de la moyenne pour les 
contenus associés au rôle de facilitateur loyal ne 
trouve pas d’écho dans l’échantillon international 
et n’a été observée que dans neuf autres pays 
dans les reportages sur la pandémie (Hallin et 
al., à paraître). La couverture apparemment plus 
empreinte de déférence des médias canadiens 
dans certains reportages sur la pandémie 
concorde également avec la critique croissante 
du journalisme, qui s’est accélérée après notre 
collecte de données et qui a été particulièrement 
visible lors des manifestations des camionneurs 
au Canada au début de 2022. En outre, les 
données d'enquête recueillies au cours de cette 
période indiquent un déclin de la confiance dans 
les médias d’information, ainsi qu’une perception 
plus négative de l’indépendance des médias par 
rapport aux pressions politiques et commerciales 
(Brin & Charlton, 2022). Cependant, d’autres 
suggèrent que le problème pourrait être davantage 
lié à la confiance dans les institutions, en général 
(Anderson & Coletto, 2022). Ce manque de 
confiance face au très faible niveau de performance 
du rôle de facilitateur loyal soulève une question 
pour les recherches futures certains rôles 
nécessitent-ils moins de performance que d’autres 
pour être remarqués par le public, ou du moins 
par un segment particulier du public ? 

Le rôle de service est un autre domaine où 
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les résultats suggèrent que la période de l’étude 
pourrait avoir eu un impact sur les niveaux de 
certains indicateurs en raison, par exemple, 
d'articles fréquents sur des sujets tels que la façon 
de porter un masque ou les meilleurs types de 
désinfectant pour les mains. Cependant, étant 
donné que le reste du monde était également 
confronté à une pandémie pendant la collecte des 
données, le classement élevé du Canada suggère 
que le journalisme canadien est plus apte à adopter 
une approche de journalisme de service (news you 
can use) dans ses reportages. Comme l’a noté un 
rédacteur en chef, 


Nous apportons [cette] information, 
quel que soit le problème, d’une manière 
qui aide vraiment les gens à prendre 
des décisions intelligentes pour leur 
vie, leur travail. Nous voulons vraiment 
appliquer ce que nous produisons 
jusqu'à « Comment cela m/affecte-t-il 
et pourquoi devrais-je men soucier ? 
». (R1, communication personnelle, 20 
mars 2020) 


D'un point de vue international, considérant 
en particulier le classement élevé du Canada 
avoisinant celui des pays sous la gouverne de 
régimes autoritaires, « les niveaux plus élevés 
du rôle de service dans les sociétés autoritaires 
pourraient être liés à l'approche plus éducative des 
médias dans les contextes autoritaires, où « être 
un guide » et dire aux gens quoi faire dans chaque 
situation fait partie de la culture journalistique » 
(Mellado et al., à paraître). Le sentiment de devoir 
conseiller le public a peut-être été plus manifeste 
dans le traitement journalistique de la pandémie 
au Canada, où les reportages sur la COVID-19 
ont été plus fréquents. Au Canada, les articles 
qui mentionnaient la COVID-19 représentaient 
un pourcentage beaucoup plus important de 
l’ensemble des contenus que dans les autres pays 
(52,3 % par rapport à 35 % pour l’ensemble des 
pays étudiés ; la moyenne internationale tombe 
à 34,5 % en excluant les contenus canadiens). 
Cependant, cela pourrait aussi être lié au 
consumérisme, et il est possible que le problème 
de confiance précédemment mentionné vienne 
brouiller les cartes relativement à certains aspects 
du rôle de service. Si « seule une petite minorité 


croit que la plupart des organismes d>information 
font passer ce qui est le mieux pour la société 
avant leur propre intérét commercial » (Kleis 
Nielsen, 2022, p. 6), les contenus promotionnels 
qui ressemblent a des nouvelles pourraient-ils 
également affecter la confiance du public ? Voila 
une autre piste de recherche. 

L'utilisation de sources expertes est peut-être 
liée au contexte de la pandémie. Dans les contenus 
canadiens analysés, les sources expertes (définies 
comme des « spécialistes dans leur domaine 
spécifique » dans le guide de codage JRP, comme 
par exemple un scientifique ou un planificateur 
financier) ont été utilisées dans 30 % de tous 
les articles, soit le double du pourcentage de la 
moyenne internationale de 15,4 % (incluant les 
données canadiennes) ; toutefois, dans les articles 
canadiens sur la santé, ce chiffre passe 4 40 %, 
contre 22 % dans l’ensemble des pays étudiés. Au 
Canada, cela pourrait indiquer que les journalistes 
qui traitent de la COVID-19 se fient davantage 
aux experts, qu ils ne sont pas habitués à ce type 
de couverture et qu’ils se soucient de |’exactitude 
des informations pendant une crise sanitaire sans 
précédent. Cependant, il se pourrait aussi que ce 
soit simplement la norme pour les journalistes 
canadiens d’inclure la mise en contexte par des 
experts dans un article, ce qui a été confirmé par 
les chercheurs qui ont travaillé sur ce projet et qui 
avaient déja travaillé dans des salles de presse. 
L’analyse de contenu journalistique publié hors 
du contexte de pandémie permettrait d’en savoir 
plus. 


QR3: Y a-t-il des différences dans la performance 
des rdles entre les médias francophones et 
anglophones au Canada? 


D’avril à juin 2020, le Canada a connu la première 
vague de COVID-19, qui a été particulièrement 
meurtrière au Québec, notamment pour les 
personnes agées dans les foyers de soins de 
longue durée. En raison de cela et du fait que les 
médias francophones sont plus fortement axés 
sur les institutions provinciales que fédérales, en 
plus de l’hypothése d’une culture journalistique 
francophone plus politisée, nous nous attendions 
à trouver au moins quelques différences dans 
l'exécution du rôle, la conception, la mise en 
œuvre ou les écarts entre ces différentes mesures. 
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Cela n’a pas été le cas. 

D'une manière générale, nous n’avons pas 
observé d’écarts importants dans la performance 
globale entre les journalistes francophones et 
anglophones; cependant, ilya quelques différences, 
en particulier sur le plan des indicateurs individuels 
pour certains roles. Par exemple, en ce quiconcerne 
le rôle civique, les médias de langue anglaise ont 
obtenu une moyenne plus élevée de 0,27 contre 
0,16 pour les médias de langue francaise pour « 
l'impact local ». Cela est quelque peu surprenant, 
étant donné que l’on pourrait s’attendre à ce que 
les médias québécois s’attardent davantage à 
l'actualité régionale, même en tenant compte du 
fait que l’un des journaux de langue anglaise, le 
Toronto Star, est une publication locale avec une 
forte couverture des enjeux nationaux. 

Une autre différence notable est l’utilisation de 
la « critique par les autres » dans le rôle de chien 
de garde. Les médias de langue française sont 
proches de la moyenne internationale alors que 
ceux de langue anglaise sont près du double de 
celle-ci. Pour le rôle interventionniste, les médias 
de langue française utilisent plus d’adjectifs 
qualificatifs, les médias de langue anglaise 
utilisent plus fréquemment la première personne 
et l’utilisation de l'interprétation est à peu près la 
même. En ce qui concerne l’infodivertissement, les 
émotions étaient plus présentes dans les médias 
de langue anglaise, le sensationnalisme plus 
présent en français, mais tout de même faible. 
Une analyse qualitative des différences entre les 
médias des deux groupes linguistiques, examinant 
des contenus typiques de chacun de ces rôles, et 
une analyse à plusieurs niveaux des indicateurs 
qui déterminent la performance des rôles dans 
des types particuliers de textes journalistiques 
aideraient à déterminer pourquoi et comment ces 
différences peuvent se produire. 

Si l’on considère l’écart entre la conception 
ou la mise en œuvre perçue et la performance 
du rôle interventionniste, il existe un petit écart 
négatif dans l’échantillon francophone entre la 
performance (contenu) du rôle interventionniste 
et la mise en ceuvre (pratique organisationnelle 
percue) et surtout entre la performance de ce 
rôle et sa conception (valeurs personnelles des 
journalistes). Dans l’échantillon en anglais, l’écart 
est positif, mais également faible. Les journalistes 
francophones interrogés semblent accorder 


moins d'importance à ce rôle dans leur pratique 
organisationnelle et leurs valeurs personnelles, 
bien que la conception, la perception et la mise en 
œuvre soient presque alignées dans ce rôle pour 
les médias de langue française et anglaise. 


QR4: Y a-t-il des différences dans la performance 
des rôles au Canada en fonction du type de 
média? 


Les résultats montrent qu'il existe des différences 
marquées dans la performance du rôle en fonction 
du type de média (voir la figure 4), mais peu d’entre 
elles sont cohérentes entre tous les sites d’une 
plateformespécifique,ouuniquesàune plateforme. 
La performance du rôle de chien de garde était 
assez uniforme sur toutes les plateformes, mais 
la radio avait une moyenne plus élevée pour deux 
indicateurs de ce rôle ; tandis que le média ayant 
la moyenne la plus élevée, dans l’ensemble, était 
CBC.ca (voir tableau 21), suivi de près par le Globe 
and Mail. Les résultats pour le rôle de service sont 
très différents d’une plateforme à l’autre, avec 
des classements particulièrement élevés dans les 
contenus en ligne, ce qui suggère que la logique 
médiatique aurait un impact plus important sur 
ce rôle, en particulier, en raison du formatage de 
certains types d'articles, par exemple, les courts 
textes sous formes de listes (p.ex. « Dix bons trucs 
pour... »). Cependant, ici aussi, nous observons des 
anomalies. Le Globe and Mail a une moyenne plus 
élevée (0,14, voir tableau 22) que tous les autres 
journaux, la télévision et la radio. Il occupe la 
troisième place parmi les quatre premiers médias 
de cette catégorie, avec les médias numériques 
que nous avons étudiés. Il est possible que l’outil 
d'analyse web interne du Globe, Sophi (Kalim, 
2020), entraîne une prise de décision éditoriale 
plus alignée entre ses plateformes, comme on 
l’observe dans d’autres entreprises de presse 
(Blanchett, 2021a). 

L’infodivertissement est un autre rôle dont 
les performances sont différentes, mais pas de 
manière constante, d’une plateforme à l’autre. Ce 
rôle est souvent assimilé à la logique médiatique, 
générant des nouvelles de moindre qualité, dont 
l'objectif est davantage de promouvoir les clics ou 
maximiser l'auditoire et attirer des annonceurs 
que d’informer le public sur des informations 
essentielles à sa compréhension des événements 
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importants. Bourdieu considérait que la télévision 
estparticuliérement portéesurl’infodivertissement 
et qu’elle « fait courir un danger très grand aux 
différentes sphères de la production culturelle, art, 
littérature (...), un danger non moins grand à la vie 
politique et à la démocratie » (1996, p. 5). Bien que 
la télévision ait obtenu des scores plus élevés dans 
la majorité des catégories d’infodivertissement, 
conformément à nos attentes, la fourchette des 
moyennes était souvent assez proche, à l'exception 
de la morbidité, et le média au score le plus élevé, 
bien au-dessus de la moyenne canadienne, pour 
linfodivertissement en général était en fait un 
média numérique, HuffPost Canada (voir le 
tableau 23 ; à noter que la présence de vidéos 
avec les articles en ligne a également été codée et 
HuffPost produisait une quantité importante de 
vidéos). Les nouvelles télévisées de CTV étaient 
proches de celles de HuffPost, mais la performance 
de TVA était avant-dernière en matière 
d’infodivertissement, notamment plus faible que 
celle des journaux National Post et Toronto Star. 
Dans l’ensemble, l’infodivertissement est pratiqué 
sur toutes les plateformes au Canada et, selon les 
journalistes interrogés, il est utilisé de maniére 
intentionnelle. Un rédacteur en chef, qui avait 
travaillé sur plusieurs plateformes, considére que 
Vobjectif global de son entreprise de presse est de 
faire rendre des comptes aux puissants, mais il a 
également déclaré qu’il n’y avait « aucune honte 
» (R4, communication personnelle, 20 février 
2020) à réaliser des histoires virales ou à couvrir 
« l’écureuil qui fait du ski nautique », tant que 
lon produit également des contenus importants 
pour la société. Un autre rédacteur en chef a 
déclaré : « Assurons-nous d’être les premiers sur 
place avec des informations utiles, contextuelles, 
intéressantes et, vous savez, amusantes, quand 
c’est approprié, sérieuses quand ce n’est pas le 
cas » (R2, communication personnelle, 20 mars 
2020). 

L’un des indicateurs du rôle d’infodivertisse- 
ment, le sensationnalisme, est globalement très 
faible dans les contenus produits pour les médias 
canadiens. Il convient toutefois de noter que nos 
sites d'étude comprennent les médias canadiens 
les plus importants et les plus reconnus ; l’analyse 
de contenu n’a pas inclus les articles d’opinion, 
souvent polarisants, et les articles publiés ou 
diffusés sur nos sites d'étude qui ont été générés 


par d’autres entreprises ou agences n’ont pas 
été codés, mais pourraient néanmoins avoir un 
impact sur la performance globale et la perception 
du public d'un média d’information particulier. 
L'examen de la performance des rôles à une plus 
grande échelle pourrait s'avérer un domaine 
productif de recherche future. 

On constate aussi des différences de 
performance entre les plateformes pour le rôle 
civique. Par exemple, la radio et la télévision 
affichent des moyennes plus élevées pour la 
couverture des activités des citoyens. Comme le 
reconnaît la littérature sur la logique médiatique 
précédemment citée, cela n’est pas surprenant 
étant donné que les formats de diffusion incluent 
généralement des voix de citoyens et la couverture 
de manifestations et d'événements qui répondent 
aux exigences visuelles ou auditives pour ces 
types d'histoires. La logique médiatique étant 
fortement liée aux processus visant à générer des 
revenus, d’autres recherches pourraient examiner 
comment la logique médiatique se présente dans 
des environnements convergents, et quels facteurs, 
par exemple le mode de propriété, pourraient 
influencer les pratiques de production. 


QR5: Quels rôles les journalistes canadiens 
considèrent-ils comme les plus importants ? 


Les journalistes canadiens interrogés considèrent 
que le rôle de chien de garde est le plus important 
et qu'il est exercé à un niveau beaucoup plus 
élevé que ce qui ressort de l’analyse de contenu. 
C’est l’écart le plus important entre les idéaux et 
la pratique. Cependant, il ressort des entretiens 
avec les journalistes que le manque de ressources 
et de temps pouvait faire obstacle 4 cette fonction 
primaire du journalisme. L’écart a peut-étre moins 
à voir avec l’intention qu’avec les contraintes. 
Parlant de la nécessité de demander des comptes 
au pouvoir, un journaliste a déclaré, 


` 


Je ne m’attends pas à ce que tous les 
journalistes soient capables d’être à la 
hauteur de leurs idéaux. Je ne pense pas 
que notre industrie soit structurée de 
manière à les soutenir dans ce domaine. 
Je ne considère donc pas que les gens qui 
ont le temps de le faire sont moralement 
supérieurs à ceux qui n’ont pas le temps de 
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le faire. (J6, communication personnelle, 
17 novembre 2021) 


Le rôle civique présente le deuxième plus grand 
écart. En d’autres termes, bien que les journalistes 
interrogés reconnaissent que le fait d’informer 
les citoyens de l'impact des décisions politiques 
et d'entendre les citoyens constitue un travail 
journalistique important, ce niveau d'importance 
ne se reflète pas dans les contenus produits par 
les organisations étudiées, même si le Canada 
se classe au deuxième rang international pour la 
performance civique. 

Le faible écart entre l’importance accordée 
à l’infodivertissement, sa mise en œuvre et sa 
performance suggère que, même si les journalistes 
canadiens n’accordent pas une grande importance 
à ce rôle, ils l’acceptent et sont conscients de la 
manière dont l’infodivertissement est utilisé dans 
le journalisme canadien. Cela pourrait également 
refléter une meilleure compréhension du fait que 
même si une histoire est « divertissante », elle peut 
tout de même être « informative », ou la présence 
d'une logique médiatique positive (Blanchett, 
2021b) au sein du système médiatique canadien. 
Les recherches futures pourraient permettre 
de mieux distinguer comment les journalistes 
canadiens s’efforcent de trouver un équilibre entre 
la création de contenus qui touchent le public 
sans tomber dans le sensationnalisme, comment 
linfodivertissement peut coexister avec d’autres 
rôles journalistiques dans une organisation 
donnée et même dans un article spécifique, et 
quels aspects de la culture des salles de rédaction 
influencent le plus la prévalence des indicateurs 
d’infodivertissement. 

L’écart entre la conception de l’importance 
du rôle de service et sa mise en œuvre perçue et 
réelle est également trés intéressant en termes 
de doxa journalistique - non pas parce qu’il est 
relativement important par rapport a d’autres 
rôles, mais parce qu’il est similaire en taille à 
l'écart du facilitateur loyal. On pourrait s'attendre 
à ce que les journalistes canadiens accordent 
autant d'importance au service et aux récits qui 
ont un impact sur la vie quotidienne qu’au soutien 
des récits des personnes au pouvoir. Cependant, il 
peut s’agir d’un autre impact de la couverture de la 
pandémie. 


CONCLUSION 


wils travaillent pour un radiodiffuseur 

public, un journal privé ou un média 

numérique, en français ou en anglais, 
les journalistes canadiens, selon notre étude, 
accomplissent une variété de rôles journalistiques 
selon le sujet, ou même dans leur traitement d’un 
même sujet. La seule constante se trouve dans 
l’hétérogénéité de la pratique, ce qui remet en 
question les notions selon lesquelles certains rôles 
sont distincts d’un média spécifique, et appuie les 
conclusions liées à l'exécution des rôles dans la 
première vague de l’étude JRP (Mellado, 2020). 
Comme dans de nombreux autres pays, il y a un 
écart important entre l’importance accordée au 
rôle de chien de garde et la fréquence à laquelle il 
est exercé, et peu de preuves que les journalistes 
agissent comme des facilitateurs loyaux. 
Cependant, le journalisme canadien présente 
des aspects uniques par rapport aux autres pays 
étudiés. 

Il est plus courant au Canada de s’adresser 
aux citoyens en tant que sources, d’expliquer 
comment les décisions politiques peuvent avoir 
un impact sur le public au niveau communautaire 
et de fournir un journalisme axé sur le service. 
Le recours à l’émotion est élevé, mais pas le 
sensationnalisme. Le témoignage d’un membre 
d’une famille endeuillée ou l'expression dela colère 
sur des questions politiques peut simplement 
représenter la réalité ou les circonstances, plutôt 
que de constituer un moyen facile de rendre le texte 
plus divertissant. Les journalistes canadiens ont 
fréquemment recours à l'interprétation, mais ils 
s'appuient aussi plus souvent sur les explications 
des experts que les médias internationaux 
examinés dans cette étude. 

Cela ne veut pas dire que le journalisme 
canadien soit sans faille. Certains textes et certaines 
histoires ne semblaient pas refléter la doxa 
journalistique et ont suscité des interrogations 
quant à l'éthique de certaines pratiques visant 
à générer des revenus, tels que des contenus à 
la limite du publireportage, mais non signalés 
comme tels. 

Il est également important de reconnaître que 
notre échantillon ne rend pas compte de toutes les 
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Comme nous l’avons mentionné précédemment, 
nous étudions dans l’ensemble les organisations 
canadiennes les plus conventionnelles, et, en 
raison de l’accent mis sur les contenus nationaux, 
seuls les radiodiffuseurs publics sont représentés 
dans notre échantillon radio. 

Malgré ces limites, et bien qu’il y ait encore 
beaucoup de données à décortiquer, la principale 
conclusion de cette première analyse des données 
de l'étude JRP est que les rôles axés sur l'auditoire 
sont prédominants dans le journalisme canadien. 
Les journalistes s’efforcent d’impliquer le public 


voix des citoyens et les sources expertes. Bien que 
la convergence conduise à des pratiques similaires 
dans tous les médias et toutes les langues, des 
différences distinctes subsistent. En ce qui 
concerne les débats de longue date sur l’objectivité 
et la place d’un journaliste dans le récit, il arrive 
qu’un bonhomme de neige « épique» ne soit qu’un 
bonhomme de neige « épique »—lutilisation d’un 
langage descriptif et l'interprétation ne sont pas 
nécessairement synonymes de promotion d’idées 
ou d'intérêts particuliers. La question de savoir si 
le public arrive à la même conclusion est toutefois 


sur toutes les plateformes, en utilisant à la fois les plus complexe. A 
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Figure 2 


ANNEXES 


PERFORMANCE DES RÔLES JOURNALISTIQUES AU CANADA, PAR LANGUE DE DIFFUSION 
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Figure 3 


ANALYSE DES ECARTS PERFORMANCE-CONCEPTION ET PERFORMANCE-MISE EN OEUVRE PERÇUE AU CANADA, PAR LANGUE DE DIFFUSION 
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Figure 4 
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Tableau 20. Comparaisons des moyennes par rôle, par langue de diffusion, au Canada et tous 


pays 
Canada - AN Canada - FR Canada - Tous 
Moy- Erreur Moy- Erreur Moy- 
enne type enne ES enne 
| Interventionniste | | Interventionniste | 28 | <o | 2 


Chien de garde (réel) EE 


Chien de garde (citoyen) Es 


Infodivertissement — Ea 
CE Eu 
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Tableau 21. Scores moyens pour le rôle de chien de garde, par site d'étude 


Tableau 22. Scores moyens pour le rôle de service, par site d'étude 


TVA ,09 (,01) 
CBC Radio 04 (<,01) 
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Tableau 23. Scores moyens pour le rôle d’infodivertissement, par site d'étude 


Tableau 24. Scores moyens des écarts par rôle, par langue de diffusion et au Canada 


[Rôle | Canada AN Canada FR Canada TOUS 


le tableau continue à la page 62 
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table suite de la page 61 


Écart Performance-Perception 
de la mise en œuvre 


Écart Performance- 
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Journalists’ Social Identity: 
The Case of Two Calgary Newspapers 


James Ian Tennant 


Abstract 


When Postmedia bought Sun Media in 2014, it gained control of competing daily newspapers in Ottawa, 
Calgary, and Edmonton. Postmedia already owned the Calgary Herald and now controlled the Calgary 
Sun. The merger of the two newspapers’ newsrooms provided an opportunity to analyze journalists’ self- 
perceptions using Social Identity Theory. Journalists’ identification with their pre-merger newspaper 
persisted after the newsroom merger, an allegiance that may dissipate over time. In the meantime, 
journalists adapted to this merger of newspaper rivals by identifying with one masthead over the other 
depending on who the journalist is talking to. 


Keywords: Newspapers, newsroom, journalists, social identity theory, Postmedia 


Resume 


L'identité sociale des journalistes : Le cas de deux journaux de Calgary 


Lorsque Postmedia a acheté Sun Media en 2014, cette entreprise a pris le contrôle de quotidiens 
concurrents à Ottawa, Calgary et Edmonton. Postmedia possédait déjà le Calgary Herald et contrôlait 
désormais le Calgary Sun. La fusion des salles de rédaction des deux journaux a été l’occasion d’analyser 
les perceptions de soi des journalistes à l’aide de la théorie de lidentité sociale. L'identification 
des journalistes à leur journal avant la fusion a persisté après la fusion des salles de rédaction, une 
allégeance qui peut se dissiper avec le temps. Entre-temps, les journalistes se sont adaptés a cette fusion 
de journaux rivaux en s’identifiant à un titre plutôt qu’à un autre, en fonction de leur interlocuteur. 


Mots-clés : Journaux, salle de rédaction, journalistes, théorie de l’identité sociale, Postmedia 


newspapers, and identifying their perceived 


en Postmedia merged the Calgary Sun 
We Calgary Herald newsrooms in mid- 
January 2016, an opportunity arose to 

explore how journalists processed their new Sun- 
Herald or Herald-Sun identity. Former rivals 
were now working together but strong allegiances 
to a masthead die hard. What follows is a study of 
the impact the newsroom merger had on the social 
identity of some of the newspapers’ journalists. 
This article discusses conditions of the Canadian 
newspaper industry before brief histories of the 
Herald and Sun are provided to characterize 
the always-evolving Calgary newspaper market, 
highlighting the rivalry between the two 


public brands. Social identity theory is introduced 
and its suitability for this project explained. 
Research questions that focus on the journalists’ 
perceptions of each newspaper’s brand pre- and 
post-merger, and how they self-identified post- 
merger, are introduced. Methodology is outlined, 
followed by a discussion of the results of in-depth 
interviews and conclusions. Postmedia’s merger of 
the Herald and the Sun has evolved in phases: 1) 
separate newsrooms producing separate content 
for each masthead; 2) a merged newsroom 
but journalists still producing content for one 
newspaper; 3) journalists contributing content for 
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one newspaper and then the other, following the 
perceived style of each; 4) journalists producing 
the same content for both newspapers. Along the 
way, as this study shows that, by focusing on the 
third phase, Herald and Sun journalists learned to 
adapt to their unique situation, in effect creating a 
hybrid social identity. 


CONTEXT 


The Canadian Newspaper Industry 


onsolidation of newspapers, cost-cutting, 
( and seeking economies of scale have long 

been reactions to declining advertising and 
circulation revenues (Bagdikian, 1977; Lacy, 1987; 
Muehlfeld, Sahib & van Witteloostuijn, 2007). The 
economic conditions are no different for Canadian 
newspapers (Communications Management Inc., 
2013, 2017; Compaine, 2000; Jackson, 1999; Lee, 
2020; Lindgren & Corbett, 2021; Public Policy 
Forum, 2017; Winseck, 2018). Operating revenue 
for Canadian newspaper publishers fell nearly 
22% from 2018 to 2020, continuing a downward 
trend exacerbated by COVID-19 (Statistics 
Canada, 2021). However, research also shows 
that major publicly-traded newspaper chains 
in the United States and Canada did not report 
declines in operating revenues despite major 
losses in revenue and profit from 2006 to 2013 
(Edge, 2014b) and that, contrary to the dominant 
narrative, the number of journalists in Canada 
“in absolute terms” fluctuates but has been rising 
since 1987 (Wilkinson & Winseck, 2019, p. 389). 
Nevertheless, mergers or closures have been an 
aspect of the history of newspapers since at least 
the start of the twentieth century (McCombs, 
1988; Sloan & Copeland, 2012). 

A few corporations own most Canadian 
news outlets (Chandra & Collard-Wexler, 2009; 
Edge, 2018; Public Policy Forum, 2017; Royal 
Commission on Newspapers, 1981; Soderlund 
& Romanow, 2005; Winseck, 2002). Postmedia 
continued this trend in 2022 with its acquisition of 
newspapers from Brunswick News Inc., giving the 
nation’s largest newspaper publisher greater reach 
in Eastern Canada (Financial Post Staff, 2022). 
This purchase reflects the notion that “local news 
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publications can neither scale up nor scale down. 
What they can do is consolidate” (Public Policy 
Forum, 2022, para. 11). A major transaction by 
Postmedia in 2014 offers an opportunity to study 
a unique result: the merger of two newsrooms, or 
the forced amalgamation of journalists who were 
once fierce competitors (Tait, 2016). Generally, 
when a newspaper buys its competitor that 
newspaper is either shut down, folded into the 
surviving newspaper, or the two newspapers co- 
exist but cost-cutting may eventually dictate that 
only one newsroom is necessary (Kochersberger, 
1990; Lisby, 1986). This final scenario may result 
in journalists retaining their allegiance to their 
original employer/newspaper while creating 
content for both newspapers. As the literature 
review will show, social identity theory is a good tool 
for understanding how journalists self-identified 
before and after a merger that retained mastheads 
of the former competitors. Journalists rely in 
part on the name recognition of their news outlet 
to open doors and instill confidence in possible 
sources that they are trusted professionals. One 
question driving this article is: how do journalists 
self-identify after their newspaper merged with its 
cross-town rival? One outcome from this research 
shows journalists are resourceful, turning what 
could be a confusing situation—Which newspaper 
do you represent?—into a perceived advantage: 
tell a source you represent the newspaper they 
are most likely to read. This tactic, however, also 
raises ethical questions about representation. 


History 


Advocate and General Advertiser—today 

known simply as the Calgary Herald— 
was launched in 1883 by Thomas Braden and 
Andrew Armour (“A brief history,” 2016; Lakritz, 
2009). The Southam Company gained controlling 
interest in the Herald in 1908 (“What they think 
of J.J. Young,” 1908). The Herald remained part 
of the Southam chain until the mid-1990s when 
Hollinger Inc. took control (Edge, 2018; Gill, 2017). 
Hollinger sold the former Southam newspapers 
to Canwest Global Communications for $3.2 
billion in 2000, but Canwest declared bankruptcy 
nine years later (Edge, 2018; Goodhand, 2016). 


T: Calgary Herald, Mining and Ranche 
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Postmedia won Canwest’s assets in 2010 with 
a $1.1 billion bid backed by GoldenTree Asset 
Management, FirstMark Capital and Silver Point 
Capital LP (Edge, 2017, 2018; Goodhand, 2016). 

The precursors to the Calgary Sun are variously 
cited as the Alberta Tribune, launched in 1885 by 
Thomas Braden, “who was rebelling against the 
Calgary Herald he had helped to start” (Moore 
& Hill, 2015, para. 3), or the Calgary Tribune, 
launched by Braden in 1886 (Alberta on record, 
n.d.). The daily Albertan came into existence 
when the semi-weekly Calgary Tribune merged 
with another semi-weekly, the Calgary Albertan, 
in 1902 (Kesterton, 1967). The Albertan was 
purchased in 1926 by George M. Bell (Alberta 
on record, n.d.; Kesterton, 1967). Bell ran the 
newspaper until 1936 when his son, Gordon Bell, 
took over as publisher. Another son, Max Bell, 
purchased the Albertan from his father’s estate 
in 1943 and would serve as publisher until 1972 
(Alberta on record, n.d.). 

Max Bell created Free Press (F.P.) Publications 
with Victor Sifton in 1959 (Kesterton, 1967). F.P. 
was consumed by Thomson Newspapers Ltd. in 
1980 (The Thomson Corporation History, n.d.). 
Before the year was out, Thomson flipped the 
Albertan to the Toronto Sun (Creighton, 1993; 
Sonmor, 1993). Sonmor called the Albertan a “dull 
tabloid” (1993, p. 199), likely referring to the paper 
size rather than the titillating tabloids of London 
and New York City. Doug Creighton, a co-founder 
of the Toronto Sun, called the “old” Albertan a 
“morning business paper” that “was most definitely 
a tab produced by a broadsheet staff” (1993, p. 
120). The last Albertan was published July 31, 
1980, and the first Calgary Sun appeared Sunday, 
August 3, 1980 (Creighton, 1993; Sonmor, 1993). 

The Calgary Sun replicated the Toronto Sun’s 
formula of championing “a right-wing, blue collar 
populism” (Public Policy Forum, 2017, p. 27), 
and featuring Page 3 “Sunshine Girls.” Unlike 
the dull Albertan, the brash Calgary Sun would 
be striking “the lively tone that Calgarians, or 
at least the 55,000 who were soon buying the 
paper, were looking for” (Sonmor, 1993, p. 205). 
Its journalists relished challenging “the self- 
important” Southam-owned Herald, believed 
to be the top revenue-producing newspaper in 


Canada (Sonmor, 1993, p. 205). The Toronto 
Sun Corporation paid less than $1 million: for the 
Albertan; its metamorphosis into the Calgary Sun 
was profitable within four years of its 1980 launch 
(Creighton, 1993). Eventually the profitable Sun 
newspaper chain was sold to Quebecor in 1998 
(Edge, 2016). 

Postmedia Network Canada Corp. bought 
Sun Media from Quebecor Media Inc. in 2014, a 
transaction that included 175 English-language 
newspapers. The price was north of $300 million 
(Austen, 2104; Benedetti & Compton, 2015; 
Edge, 2014a; Timeline, 2016). Calgary’s two most 
popular newspapers and long-time competitors 
were now owned by the same corporation. Then- 
CEO and president of Postmedia Paul Godfrey 
declared, “We intend to continue to operate the 
Sun Media major market dailies and their digital 
properties side by side with our existing properties 
in markets” (Postmedia, 2014, para. 4). 

Although the purchase of Sun Media left three 
cities—Calgary, Edmonton, and Ottawa—with two 
daily newspapers owned by one company, Godfrey 
dismissed concerns of news consolidation by 
noting that Vancouver’s two dailies, the Province 
and the Sun, had been published by Postmedia and 
previous owners for more than 30 years without 
pause. “Newspapers are not the chief competitors 
to each other now,” claimed Godfrey (cited in 
Austen, 2014, para. 11), referring to competition 
with digital news outlets and search engines. 
However, as Edge (2018) noted, Postmedia’s 
“debt situation has forced it to engage in some 
questionable business practices,” including a 2017 
deal with Torstar to trade 41 newspapers and close 
36 of them (an exchange the Competition Bureau 
investigated but declined to act on [Government 
of Canada, 2021]), and merge “the newsrooms 
at its duopoly dailies in Vancouver, Calgary, 
Edmonton, and Ottawa, despite promising not to 
upon acquiring several competing titles in its 2014 
purchase of Sun Media” (p. 40). 

Canada’s Competition Bureau declined to 
challenge Postmedia’s purchase of Sun Media, 
effectively approving the transaction in 2015 
(Government of Canada, 2015a; Government of 
Canada, 2015b). Based on a five-month study, the 
Bureau said it would not challenge the deal because 


1 Currencies are in Canadian dollars unless otherwise noted. 
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the “transaction is unlikely to substantially lessen 
or prevent competition” (Government of Canada, 
2015a, para. 1). The Bureau took Postmedia at its 
word “that it intends to continue to operate the 
Sun papers in Ottawa, Edmonton and Calgary 
side by side with its existing newspapers in those 
markets, including maintaining distinct editorial 
departments” (Government of Canada, 2015b, 
para. 1). The Bureau also said the Sun and Herald 
differed in their “emphasis, detail and tone of their 
content” (Government of Canada, 2015b, para. 16) 
and these daily newspapers were 


not close rivals from the perspective 
of readers, a finding that was supported 
by the views of market participants 
and by an analysis of the demographic 
characteristics of the parties’ respective 
audiences. In short, the parties 
newspapers appeal to different types of 
readers and those readers do not tend to 
substitute between the parties. (para. 35) 


On January 16, 2016, a little over 15 months 
after the purchase of Sun Media, Postmedia 
merged newsrooms in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Ottawa, and Vancouver, resulting in the loss of 90 
jobs, including 25 people at the Herald and Sun 
(Bradshaw, 2016). This “partial about-face” by 
Postmedia reflected revenue declines and dealing 
with more than $670 million in debt (Bradshaw, 
2016, para. 4). Merging the newsrooms was 
not imagined when Postmedia bought the Sun 
newspapers, claimed Gerry Nott, a senior vice- 
president: “This was absolutely not the plan from 
the start. It was a plan formed on the basis of the 
realities we face every day” (as cited in Financial 
Post, 2016, para. 8). 

A Competition Bureau spokesperson said 
“while we expect the parties to honour their public 
commitments,” separate newsrooms was not a 
major factor when Postmedia’s acquisition was 
uncontested compared to factors “such as a lack of 
close rivalry between the broadsheets and tabloids, 
ongoing competition from free dailies and growing 
pressure from digital alternatives” (as cited in 
Bradshaw, 2016, para. 18). The newsroom mergers 
were criticized as another example of increasing 
media concentration in Canada. “Centralized news- 
gathering and opinions, including in local news, 
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do not add to the national debate that helps build a 
functioning democracy,” said Jerry Dias, national 
president of Unifor, which represented some of 
the laid off employees (as cited in Bradshaw, 2016, 
para. 11). However, as Edge noted, “The merger of 
newsrooms was ironically met with considerably 
more outrage than the Competition Bureau’s 2015 
approval of Postmedia’s acquisition of Sun Media” 
(2016, p. 72). 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Social Identity Theory 


of individuals whose identity is partly linked 

to belonging to a group, or “social categories” 
(van Knippenberg & van Leeuwen, 2001, p. 250). 
According to Ashforth and Mael, “the individual 
defines him- or herself partly in terms of salient 
group memberships” (1989, p. 34). The person 
identifies with a group and part of that identity is 
connected to acknowledgement of another group, 
possibly a competitor (Ashforth & Mael, 1989, p. 
34). This participation may not be intense while 
the individual believes she or he is “psychologically 
intertwined with the fate of the group” (Ashforth 
& Mael, 1989, p. 21). Indeed, the person may be 
proud of what the group supposedly stands for— 
“cheeky” journalism versus “boring” journalism— 
and yet not even be friendly with fellow group 
members (Ashforth & Mael, 1989, p. 26). In this 
article, social identity theory will help illuminate 
journalists’ sense of self and, to a degree, the tenor 
of their newsroom, as former competitors learned 
to work with each other while producing material 
for two Calgary newspapers. 

Russo suggests journalists’ embrace of a 
public service role is one of two interrelated 
characteristics of their professional identity, the 
other being identification with the organization 
that helps make that mission possible (1998). A 
survey of journalists at a U.S. newspaper showed 
a “higher identification with the profession of 
journalism than with their newspaper, although 
levels reported for both targets were high” 
(Russo, 1998, p. 87). Interviews also revealed a 
strong commitment among journalists to their 
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colleagues and the audience, a team-like mentality 
with a shared mission of informing the public 
(Russo, 1998). Kriess, however, argues there is a 
disconnect between journalists’ self-image—truth 
seekers determined to inform the public—and the 
different publics’ images of journalists (2019). 
“In sum, journalists are highly educated, urban, 
and cosmopolitan elites when compared with the 
publics they serve” (Kriess, 2019, p. 28). Usher 
(2015) suggests journalists’ social identity is also 
linked to the culturally significant space in which 
they work, or, in the case of the Miami Herald, 
where they no longer toiled: the newspaper moved 
in 2013 from its iconic downtown property to a 
light-industrial suburb 12 miles away. Moving a 
newsroom “has significant influence on journalists’ 
sense of how news gets made and produced” 
(Usher, 2015, p. 1007). 

Creating a newsroom culture is key to helping 
new working conditions stick (Gade, 2004). 
Changes in a newsroom’s structure may lead to 
low morale, causing journalists to reconsider 
“some fundamental principles of their work: their 
sense of news, audience, organization, and even 
the purpose of journalism” (Gade, 2004, p. 11). 
Whether an entity is the result of a merger of two 
more or less equal operations or the acquisition of 
one by another, one eventual result is the creation 
of a new group containing employees from the 
two previous businesses. One expectation is that 
a new identity emerges, that the pre-existing 
groups are forced “to abandon parts of their old 
social identities, and by imposing new group 
memberships on workers, they alter the social 
categorization process” (Fischer, Greitemeyer, 
Omay & Frey, 2007, p. 205). Success of the merger 
depends largely on two groups of employees 
coming together (Fischer, Greitemeyer, Omay & 
Frey, 2007, p. 206). The case of the Herald and 
the Sun is unique because the two newsrooms 
were eventually combined, despite guarantees this 
would not occur (Goodhand, 2016). As of July 2022, 
more than six years after the newsrooms merged, 
management continues to maintain two websites 
and two newspapers, retaining brand identities to 
appeal to two perceived audiences (for the lack of 
better terms, the “low-brow” Sun and the “high- 
brow” Herald). As opposed to columnists like Rick 
Bell (Sun) and Don Braid (Herald), who “only” 
represent one of the two Postmedia brands, the 
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journalists producing day-to-day news and sports 
coverage still represent both Postmedia brands. 

If each group within a new organization retains 
its characteristics this may lead to an “us versus 
them” situation that could negatively impact the 
merger (van Knippenberg & van Leeuwen, 2001, 
p. 252). It is also possible a new identity or group 
may not emerge immediately. A key part of a 
successful merger is a “sense of continuity” which 
may be slow in coming because employees retain 
their “pre-merger” identities (van Knippenberg & 
van Leeuwen, 2001, p. 253). If an employee feels 
continuity exists from pre- to post-merger, then a 
new group may emerge (van Knippenberg & van 
Leeuwen, 2001, p. 253). However, “anecdotal 
evidence suggests” some employees feel the 
change has been so great that they have essentially 
joined a new organization (van Knippenberg & 
van Leeuwen, 2001, pp. 254). There is also the 
Norwegian case of Nordsj@ Media, bought by the 
foundation-owned Amedia in 2019: editors of the 
targeted nine local newspapers welcomed being 
purchased by the larger Amedia because it had 
the resources to embrace the digital marketplace 
(Sjovaag, Owren, & Borgen, 2021). 

Hinsley (2017) analyzed organizational identity 
after the 2013 merger of St. Louis Public Radio 
(STLPR) with the online-only, non-profit St. Louis 
Beacon. Each news outlet “saw itself as distinctive, 
both in practice and form” (Hinsley, 2017, p. 151). 
STLPR staff considered the Beacon to be a “wonky, 
elite site” that produced in-depth journalism but 
did not meet expectations as an online news outlet, 
and it was not considered a serious competitor 
(Hinsley, 2017, p. 151). Beacon staff appreciated 
STLPR’s news coverage but believed STLPR was 
a competitor for their serious-minded journalism, 
and it wasn’t as “substantive” as the Beacon 
(Hinsley, 2017, p. 151). The merger was a bit rocky 
as journalists learned new roles and procedures. 
Beacon staff viewed the transition as more of 
an acquisition of its brand than a merger of two 
brands (Hinsley, 2017). Regarding organizational 
identity post-merger, “common ground” was 
found in their public service newsgathering 
missions and eventually employees took pride 
in being part of a larger newsroom, which in 
turn, they believed enhanced “their reputation” 
(Hinsley, 2017, p. 152). Interestingly, but sadly for 
the people of Ferguson, Missouri, the combined 
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newsroom gelled following the killing of African 
American Michael Brown in 2014 by a white police 
officer (Hinsley, 2017). Covering Brown’s death 
and the protests became “the story that brought 
together the pre- and post-merger employees and 
renewed their sense of purpose” (Hinsley, 2017, p. 
152). Ultimately, Hinsley concluded that her study 
showed “the complexity of creating a new identity 
for a post-merger organization and developing 
workers’ sense of connectedness to it” (2017, p. 
156). 

The following research questions were inspired 
in part by Hinsley’s research (2017). 


RQ1: How did journalists at the Sun and Herald 
perceive the newspapers’ identities pre-merger? 


RQ2: How did journalists at the Sun and Herald 
perceive the newspapers’ identities post-merger? 


RQ3: How do the journalists identify themselves 
post-merger: from the Sun, the Herald, both or 
from Postmedia? 


METHODOLOGY 


his papers focus is on journalists’ 

| perceptions, reflected in the overarching 

research questions that are the foundation 

for 30 questions (see Appendix) used during in- 

depth interviews with eight journalists from the 
Calgary newspapers. 

In-depth interviews are more personal 
exchanges of information than a focus group or 
an online survey (Poindexter & McCombs, 2000). 
Also, an in-depth interview, as opposed to a focus 
group, is a good mechanism to explore a topic that 
“involves change, novelty, or uniqueness and the 
people being interviewed play influential or unique 
roles” (Poindexter & McCombs, 2000, p. 269). 

Postmedia merged the Herald and Sun 
newsrooms on January 16, 2016. In total, 31 
journalists’ bylines were identified in the Herald 
and the Sun between November 15, 2016 (pre- 
merger) and December 29, 2017 (post-merger). In 
2019, these journalists were emailed an interview 
request. Two follow-up email requests were also 
sent. Five people declined to be interviewed, two 
expressed interest but did not respond to attempts 


to set up an interview, and 11 did not respond. If 
an email was no longer functional, attempts were 
made to reach the journalist via Twitter. Attempts 
to reach five journalists via Twitter failed. 
Ultimately, eight people (six males, two females) 
agreed to in-depth interviews. Institutional 
Review Board guidelines for research involving 
humans regulated by the author’s post-secondary 
institution were followed. Each participant signed 
a consent form. Participants were guaranteed 
anonymity and offered a $15 Starbucks gift card as 
a thank you gesture. 

Interviews, ranging from 38 to 85 minutes, were 
conducted in summer 2019. They were recorded 
on a digital recorder and a smartphone, and the 
author kept detailed shorthand notes. Transcripts 
of each interview were created using the Otter 
application and the author’s notes. The transcripts 
were edited to remove extraneous verbiage, such 
as “ahs”, “hmms”, “um” etc. 

The eight journalists are referred to as 
“participants” or “they” to avoid revealing gender 
or specific job descriptions. These participants 
were editors, photographers, and reporters 
covering various beats. Following Institutional 
Review Board rules and guidelines, no names were 
mentioned on the recordings. Two participants 
admitted they asked an editor if it was okay to 
be interviewed, in effect compromising their 
confidentiality. They did not express concern to 
the author that they revealed their participation 
to at least one other person. Of the eight 
participants, five can be considered “Sun people.” 
Two participants started at the Herald while one 
participant identified who started at the Sun but 
worked for the Herald before the newsrooms 
merged identified with both newspapers. The 
author’s late father had been a Sun columnist, 
which may have been a factor in more participants 
from that newspaper agreeing to be interviewed. 

A deductive thematic analysis approach was 
used to analyze interview transcripts (Braun 
& Clarke, 2012). This deductive, or “top-down 
approach,” allows a researcher to search for 
themes that have been informed by prior research 
(Braun & Clarke, 2012, p. 58). A theme is a tool 
that “captures something important about the 
data in relation to the research question, and 
represents some level of patterned [emphasis in 
original] response or meaning within the data 
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set” (Braun & Clarke, 2006, p. 82). The transcript 
for each participant was colour-coded to identify 
answers that informed the three research 
questions. These colour-coded sections were then 
compiled into a separate document for each of the 
research questions to identify themes that tell a 
“comprehensive picture of their [participants’] 
collective experience” (Aronson, 1995, p. 2). 

Generalization of data to reflect the experiences 
of all Herald and Sun journalists is limited by 
the small number of participants from each 
group. Qualitative inquiry accepts that rich 
insights may be derived from a small but highly 
in depth sample group. Assuming access would 
be granted, participant observation rather than 
(or in addition to) interviews may have generated 
more data, perhaps evening out the numbers of 
Sun and Herald staffers. Additionally, a more 
comprehensive study would have resulted from 
newsroom observations shortly after the merger 
was announced in January 2016. As these events 
occurred before the study began, the author 
instead relied on interview questions intended to 
elicit participants’ memories of their perceptions 
before, during and after the merger. 


RESULTS 


Q1: How did journalists at the Sun 
and Herald perceive the newspapers’ 
identities pre-merger? 


Participants were consistent in their descriptions 
of the Herald and the Sun pre-merger. Responses 
reflected intense competition between the two 
dailies and participants’ strong identification 
with “their” newspaper. The Herald was the 
“paper of record,” a “traditional broadsheet” with 
room to offer “in-depth, long reads.” The Herald 
emphasized business, politics, education, and arts 
coverage. One participant who was aligned with 
the Sun called the Herald “fairly dull and boring 
and gray” (Participant 6, personal communication, 
July 29, 2019). A participant whose career began 
at the Herald suggested: “I think our [emphasis 
added] readership, average grade level is like a 
Grade 12 reading level. I think the Sun does an 


average of like, maybe Grade 6 or 7 reading level” 
(Participant 1, personal communication, July 23, 
2019). 

Terms to describe the Sun included “punchy,” 
“in your face,” “tabloid style” with “catchy 
headlines,” a “blue-collar paper,” heavy coverage 
of sports and crime, politically conservative 
columnists and editorials, and the “underdog” in 
competition with the Herald. According to one 
participant, a veteran at the Sun: 


The Sun people always took a pride in 
the fact that we were the underdogs, and 
we re under understaffed and overworked 
compared to the Herald people. And we 
had a bit of achip on our shoulder because 
generally, and especially in the earlier 
days, we got paid less. (Participant 5, 
personal communication, July 29, 2019) 


Another participant with a long career at the Sun 
observed: 


Out in the public, the Herald seem[s] 
to be regarded as [a] real newspaper, 
whereas the Sun was regarded as a 
tabloid bunch of foolishness. Well, the 
Sun identity before the merger was of the 
loudest guy in the bar. The whole idea of 
the Sun was that it was going to be a kind 
of the anti-Herald. So it was positioned 
as the sports, rah-rah newspaper, stand 
up for the little guy kind of thing. It 
had lot of, well, the Sunshine Girl was a 
major selling point for years and years. 
(Participant 11, personal communication, 
July 24, 2019) 


From the perspective of a participant who started 
with the Herald, Sun staffers were a more cohesive 
unit: 


They [emphasis added] were scrappy 
upstarts, and the Herald was this 
snotty, boring publication that, you 
know, and we are a little more, we had a 
professionalized view. But definitely, like 
especially on the Sun side, they were more 
family. You got a sense of that of a family, 
that they were a gang. (Participant 10, 
personal communication, July 26, 2019) 
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RQ2: How did journalists at the Sun and 
Herald perceive the newspapers’ identities 
post-merger? 


Perceptions of both newspapers’ post-merger 
identities varied. Four participants who started at 
the Sun were convinced it had become more like the 
Herald, three participants (two from the Herald 
and one from the Sun) believed there was no longer 
a marked difference between the newspapers, 
while one participant, whose career involved both 
papers, insisted they were two distinct products. 
Opinions ranged from no “stark difference” 
(Participant 1, personal communication, July 23, 
2019); to the Herald hasn’t changed much but 
the Sun “could be more provocative sometimes” 
(Participant 3, personal communication, July 
25, 2019); to both newspapers were “now more 
Herald-ish, more conservative” (Participant 
4, personal communication, July 25, 2019). 
According to this participant, “Certainly, the Sun 
doesn’t have anything close to the bite it had even 
before, which had decreased over the years to begin 
with” (Participant 4, personal communication, 
July 25, 2019). 

One participant suggested there was no 
substantial difference between the news pages 
because it was unrealistic to continue the initial 
expectation that an overworked reporter would 
write a Herald-style “angle” (more of a “long- 
form journalism” story) or at least the lede 
(introduction) on deadline, and then re-write to 
a Sun angle (“kind of shock jock”), or vice-versa 
(Participant 1, personal communication, July 23, 
2019). Eventually identical stories appeared in 
both newspapers. 


It’s one newsroom for two papers, but it’s 
essentially become a Herald newsroom. 
And, I mean, when they sit around the 
table in the morning and have their 
meetings it’s still . . . they obviously 
discuss how we differentiate . . . the Sun 
and the Herald but it’s less obvious by a 
lot than it used to be during the merger. 
The Sun focuses more on sports now 
more than it ever has, because we have 
fewer options in terms of news, and we 
do want to differentiate. (Participant 4, 
personal communication, July 25, 2019) 


A participant who started at the Sun believed 
that brand was “diluted” as the newsroom merger 
evolved and—slipping into the “us vs. them” 
narrative—noted the new city editor “was a Herald 
guy” (Participant 8, personal communication, July 
25, 2019). 


And for years, they [the Herald] loathed 
us [emphasis added]. They know the 
Sun is .. . the right-winged racist rag, 
it’s all about blood and guts, you know. 
That’s how they saw us and that’s how 
they continue to see us. (Participant 8, 
personal communication, July 25, 2019, 
emphasis added) 


A participant who started at the Herald agreed 
with the dilution characterization but claimed 
both newspaper brands had suffered: “I think 
weve weakened significantly, the institutional 
coverage of the Herald of things like politics and 
the city and courts. And we’ve diluted the punchy, 
scrappiness of the Sun” (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). A participant who 
started at the Sun saw less digging for news on the 
Heralds side, but the latter paper still dominates: 
“Let’s put it this way, the Sun has become more like 
the Herald than the Herald will ever become like 
the Sun” (Participant 11, personal communication, 
July 24, 2019). 


RQ3: How do the journalists identify 
themselves post-merger: from the Sun, the 
Herald, both or from Postmedia? 


Regarding RQ3, the replies were mixed but a 
strategic tactic was revealed: identify as a “Sun 
guy” or a “Herald person” if the potential source 
was a Sun or a Herald reader. Some participants 
either claimed they always said Postmedia, or 
avoided Postmedia in favour of referring to one or 
both newspapers, or emphasized both newspapers. 
Another tactic evolved: start with either the Sun, 
the Herald or Postmedia, but also emphasize one 
newspaper over the other if they believed that’s 
what the source wanted to hear. Some sources 
did not know Postmedia owned both newspapers, 
leading to confusion or the sources’s belated 
realization that when talking to a Herald reporter, 
comments may also end up in the Sun. 
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A participant said it was “really important” to 
represent both newspapers, but it was also useful to 
gauge the type of people encountered (Participant 
4, personal communication, July 25, 2019). 


If I’m talking to people in the ‘’hood, TI 
leave out the Herald part. Same thing if 
I’m speaking to somebody, business, or 
something, I probably will leave out the 
Sun just because I figure I might have 
more traction if I lead [with] the Herald 
and leave the Sun out. (Participant 4, 
personal communication, July 25, 2019) 


One participant, who started at the Sun, would 
say, “Im with the Calgary Sun and Herald” 
but always led with the Sun out of loyalty. The 
participant also claimed some Herald colleagues 
“would only ever say they write for the Herald. 
Their email signatures would only say Herald” 
(Participant 4, personal communication, July 25, 
2019). 

Usually referring to Postmedia first, one 
participant would also assess potential sources’ 
newspaper preference. 


If its someone who I would suspect to 
be a Sun reader, I would say I’m with the 
Sun. If it’s someone who I quite suspect 
might not know what Postmedia means, 
but they were business-oriented or 
whatever, I might say I’m with the Herald 
and the Sun. (Participant 5, personal 
communication, July 29, 2019) 


Two participants said they led with Postmedia, 
but one added that an explanation would likely 
follow about who Postmedia is and that the 
Toronto-based corporation owns both the Herald 
and the Sun. This information would lead to a 
discussion: “A lot of people will still go, “Wait 
a minute, you work for both?’ Then you have to 
give them the 30-second spiel on what’s going on” 
(Participant 6, personal communication, July 29, 
2019). 

One participant suggested when colleagues 
say Sun-Herald, this reflects how the two former 
competitors are nearly identical “which pretty 
much what it is now” (Participant 8, personal 
communication, August 7, 2019). But this 
participant would also employ the strategic 


approach, leading with whatever newspaper name 
that would resonate with an interviewee. 


A lot of the times we get people [who] 
wouldn’t talk to us because we were the 
Sun. We would call and say we’re from the 
Herald when we'd be calling people you 
knew didn’t like the Sun and vice versa. 
(Participant 8, personal communication, 
August 7, 2019) 


This hostility towards Sun journalists was 
experienced by a participant who identified as a 
“Herald person.” This participant was vigilant 
about referencing both the Sun and the Herald 
so people knew their comments could end up in 
both newspapers. The participant discovered that 
“some people won’t talk to the Sun” but there was 
an advantage in stressing the Sun or Herald if it 
seemed the source was more amenable to one over 
the other. Eventually, however, the participant 
fell back on saying “Calgary Herald because 
it’s distinctive. I don’t say Postmedia because it 
means less to people” (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). 

Friction among editors and reporters was 
acknowledged by a participant: “Let’s just say 
there’s been a few set-tos among staff that were 
thinking in different ways” (Participant 3, personal 
communication, July 25, 2019). This participant 
said disagreements subsided over time and the 
thinking shifted away from “This is how we always 
did it here” to “This is how we're doing it.” The 
participant said transforming a Herald story 
meant rewriting “them into Sun with [a] flashier 
lede, maybe punch it up, shorten it” because the 
Herald ran longer stories on its broadsheet pages 
compared to the Sun’s tabloid pages (Participant 
3, personal communication, July 25, 2019). This 
practice was eventually dropped. 

Another participant confirmed clashes between 
“two different philosophies” as staff tried to 
adjust to one newsroom (Participant 4, personal 
communication, July 25, 2019). This participant, 
who started at the Sun, was proud that Sun 
journalists were used to being pushed or motivated 
by editors to produce stories on deadline. The 
Herald team, however, had “been less active in 
mentoring and pushing reporters to do things” 
(Participant 4, personal communication, July 
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25, 2019). This participant claimed there was 
a blasé attitude among some Herald reporters 
about whether a story was completed by day’s 
end, a requirement for Sun reporters. “If you were 
assigned the story, unless everything crumbled 
apart, there was an expectation that that story gets 
filed” (Participant 4, personal communication, 
July 25, 2019). It was this participant’s theory that 
at the pre-merger Herald “they sort of think the 
reporters should be the straw that stirs the drink. 
Whereas, coming from the Sun, I always believed 
it was the city desk was the straw that stirs the 
drink” (Participant 4, personal communication, 
July 25, 2019). 

One participant, another proud Sun employee, 
insisted Herald reporters left “the blood and guts” 
stories for the Sun reporters. The former “weren’t 
really too interested in the hard news” (Participant 
8, personal communication, August 7, 2019). 
Another example of conflicts over newsgathering 
techniques came from a participant who started 
at the Herald. This participant claimed Sun 
reporters were lax about talking to as many people 
as possible for their stories. Sun staffers called 
multiple sources in a story “padding,” while a 
Herald reporter might criticize a Sun reporter 
for not chasing down an obvious response to 
an event or an issue (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). 

This participant said the work atmosphere after 
the merger could be tense because journalists were 
walking on “eggshells . . . trying to get along to 
what the new reality is” (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). A locker room 
tone emerged from the predominantly male Sun 
team. “I hate to say it, it was not a good situation 
for women in the beginning. You don’t want 
to hear these old dudes,” said one participant. 
(Participant 10, personal communication, July 
26, 2019). The participant relayed overhearing 
an “extremely offensive” conversation during an 
editorial meeting that included questions about 
what movie star could play a person in a film about 
their life. The participant heard one staff member 
say to an Asian-Canadian colleague, “Oh yeah, 
Jackie Chan could play you,” and remembers 
thinking, “It’s like, is that the only Asian actor you 
can fucking think of?” (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). 


In the same conversation...one of the Sun 
editors responded with, ‘I don’t know, 
but I want Rachel McAdams to play my 
intern.’ Yeah, I can hear this. I’m like a 
foot away. I was just on the other side 
of a small cubicle wall. And on top of 
that, this young female intern is just a 
few feet away. And I was just like, you’re 
not in your basement. You're actually in 
a workplace. (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019) 


Eventually, the “newsroom chatter” became 
more professional after management told people 
to tone it down, and as the journalists came 
to know each other (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). Another 
participant said the locker-room humour 
dissipated over time. “Now you kind of watch what 
you say and how you say it, probably with fewer 
expletives in your sentences and stuff” (Participant 
6, personal communication, July 29, 2019). 


CONCLUSIONS 


newspapers: the scrappy, cheeky, sports, 

crime- and court-focused, tabloid-sized 
Sun, and the serious broadsheet Herald with its 
emphasis on culture, politics, education, local and 
provincial government. Responses to RQ1 show 
the participants’ impressions of the Sun and the 
Herald pre-merger were consistent with the above 
characterizations. They reinforced the public 
brands of each newspaper. 

RQ2 revealed participants held an allegiance 
to “their” former newspaper after the newsroom 
merger. This can be seen in the use of possessives 
such as “we”, “us”, and “they” in responses as 
participants referred to the Sun or Herald. This 
result reflects the assertion that employees retain 
their “pre-merger” identities (van Knippenberg 
& van Leeuwen, 2001, p. 253). And yet there 
is evidence these post-merger identities were 
evolving. Seven of the eight participants believed 
the dominant content style had shifted to reflect 
the Herald, or that the two newspapers were 
nearly identical, suggesting these journalists did 
not share management’s belief, or the Canadian 
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Competition Bureau’s (Government of Canada, 
2015b), that the newspapers had distinct public 
identities, and thus different audiences to chase. 
This was somewhat contradicted, as noted earlierin 
this article, by several journalists’ deliberative self- 
identification as either a Herald or Sun journalist 
when approaching potential interviewees, 
suggesting a recognition that public perceptions 
continue to draw a distinction between the two. 

Responses to RQ3 reveal various uses of self- 
identification post-newsroom merger. Half of the 
participants reported a strategic use of identifying 
with either the Herald or the Sun first, depending 
on their perception of which newspaper might 
impress a potential source. It’s likely that the 
day-to-day pressures of reporting on deadlines, 
and public hostility (perceived or real) towards 
either of the newspapers, pushed these journalists 
to employ a split identity—Sun for those from 
“the “hood” and Herald for the supposed elites. 
Even if the journalist says “Postmedia”, the 
source may not realize that comments can end 
up in both newspapers, raising ethical questions. 
One participant said Postmedia reminded its 
journalists they represent both newspapers. Here, 
the author acknowledges a question that deserves 
further exploration, given the ethical implications: 
in future studies, the research participants should 
be asked directly whether they received guidance, 
or not, from management regarding how to 
identify oneself to a source. It would seem to be in 
Postmedia’sinterest—credibilityinthecommunity, 
for example—to insist reporters make it clear to 
sources that their comments may appear in both 
newspapers. As noted earlier, one participant 
made sure a source knew comments could appear 
in both newspapers, but also admitted to adopting 
the strategic use of the Sun or the Herald “if I 
thought it would work to my advantage when 
dealing with somebody” (Participant 10, personal 
communication, July 26, 2019). Journalists under 
deadline pressure are likely to continue using this 
organic self-identification tool as long as the Sun 
and the Herald continue to publish. 

Calgary Postmedia journalists—and arguably 
their Ottawa and Edmonton colleagues—have 
been toiling in new ethical territory since January 
2016. The Herald, the Sun, and Postmedia have 
the same privacy statement on their websites 
directed at “users” (Calgary Herald, 2022; Calgary 


Sun, 2022; Postmedia, 2022). No journalism 
ethics guidelines were found regarding whether 
a Postmedia journalist must inform a source that 
comments may appear in both the Herald and Sun. 
The Canadian Association of Journalists’ ethics 
guidelines, under the heading “Transparency”, 
insists journalists identify themselves as 
journalists to sources, but there are no guidelines 
for ajournalist working for two newspapers in one 
city (2011). The participants identify themselves 
as journalists when contacting sources but— 
considering some local media professionals were 
not aware the two newspapers have the same owner 
(Participant 4, personal communication, July 25, 
2019)—the practice of mentioning one newspaper 
and not the other may not be sustainable. And 
yet it is understandable that these journalists 
have learned to adapt to a unique situation. They 
work for a corporation that continues to value 
two perceived brands of newspapers so they must 
interact with sources who distrust the Sun, or 
sources who may balk at letting comments appear 
in one of the two newspapers. 

Previous research suggested a variety of 
outcomes from the merger of two groups: an “us 
versus them” situation (van Knippenberg & van 
Leeuwen, 2001, p. 252); the slow emergence of 
a new identity; and/or an unhappy employee 
may find employment elsewhere. An “us versus 
them” mentality was certainly present pre- and 
post-merger of the Sun and Herald newsrooms. 
A new, shared identity based on continuity (van 
Knippenberg & van Leeuwen, 2001) as the merger 
proceeds and previous allegiances to a specific 
newspaper fade over time, had yet to surface when 
participants were interviewed in 2019, no doubt 
due to the “us versus them” situation. As Hinsley 
(2017) observed, “creating a new identity for a 
post-merger organization and developing workers’ 
sense of connectedness to it” is a complex process 
(p. 156), one that the Herald-Sun newsroom was 
still working out in 2019, nearly five years after 
Postmedia bought the Sun newspapers. And 
yet, it could be argued, some members of this 
newsroom created a shared professional practice 
by strategically emphasizing one newspaper over 
the other (and not Postmedia) when talking to 
sources. 

Future research could focus on the audiences 
for the Herald and the Sun. Postmedia is betting 
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Calgary readers and advertisers will still buy the 
“cheeky” Sun or the “sober-minded” Herald. 
It would be instructive to learn what identities 
Calgary newspaper readers assign each newspaper, 
whether the content matches those perceptions, 
and whether these patterns exist in the Vancouver, 
Edmonton, and Ottawa markets. 

This study has contributed to research on 
journalists’ social identity by capturing reactions to 
a unique change in a major newspaper market with 
the merger of two crosstown rivals’ newsrooms. 
Journalists’ social identities die hardin a newsroom 
merger, but it remains to be seen how the identities 
of the Herald and the Sun will be reflected in their 
journalists in the coming years as Postmedia 
pursues a business strategy of maintaining two 


supposedly distinct newspapers. Regarding social 
identity theory, it has been suggested (Hinsley, 
2017; Russo, 1998), that self-identification may 
be more as a professional journalist with a public 
service role rather than with the corporation that 
employs them. This public service role was voiced 
at times by participants, but their social identity 
was contested every day they represented two 
newspapers, a situation that will continue while 
the Sun and the Herald publish, suggesting social 
identity is fluid for journalists working for two 
mastheads and one owner. 


Note: The author’s father, Jack Tennant, was an editor 
at the Calgary Albertan when it was purchased by the 
Sun group and was a columnist for the Sun for 17 years. 


J. Ian Tennant is a former Canadian journalist teaching reporting, journalism history and theory at the Elliott 
School of Communication at Wichita State University in Wichita, Kansas. Email: ian.tennant@wichita.edu 


APPENDIX 


Interview Questions 
1. What was your role at the Herald/Sun? 


2. How long have you been, or were, employed there? 
3. What was your perception of the Calgary Herald’s “identity” before its merger with the 


Sun? 
4. Has your perception changed? 
5 


If you were employed by either the Herald or the Sun before the merger, please 
describe what the competition was like between the two dailies. 


6. Whois your competition these days? 


7. Atthe Herald/Sun were you ever instructed to write or re-write a story or photo 
caption one way — emphasizing certain facts over others — for one newspaper and 


another way for the other paper? 


8. Has management stated how it expects a Herald story to look compared to the Sun’s 


version? 
9. Ifso, what would that look like? 


10. Would an entire story or photo caption need to be re-written or just the first few words 


or paragraphs? 
11. How often did this happen? 


12. Can you recall an event was reported differently in both newspapers? 
13. When did you notice, if at all, that news stories were no longer being changed for each 


paper? 


14. Was re-writing a story or photo caption to fit one newspaper’s style a bothersome task, 
one that added time to a journalist’s already busy day? 
15. Were journalists punished if they didn’t sufficiently alter the same story that appeared 


in both newspapers? 
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16. Was there any pushback by journalists against the practice of shaping a story or photo 
caption for either the Herald or the Sun? 

17. As far as you know, is there currently competition between journalists at the two papers? 
Examples? 

18. When you cover(ed) an event, were you representing the Calgary Herald or the Calgary 
Sun? 

19. Does it make a difference? 

20. Are sources confused, or perhaps indifferent, to whether you represent the Herald or the 
Sun? 


Postmedia: The business 

21. How many journalists now comprise the combined Herald-Sun newsroom? 

22. How much of editorial production is completed locally versus in a centralized 
location? 

23. Do you think public service journalism has suffered or prospered with the Herald and 
Sun owned by the same company? 

24. Do you know if your newspapers are profitable? 

25. Do you worry either the Herald or the Sun will be closed, leaving just one Postmedia 
newspaper in Canada? 

26. Was the merger of the newsrooms [early 2016] a good or bad idea? 

27. What was the rationale offered by Postmedia for merging the newsrooms? 

28. Was there any friction between Herald staffers and Sun staffers during the merger? 
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From the classroom to the newsroom: A critical 
route to introduce AI in journalism education 


Leslie Salgado Arzuaga 


Abstract 


From a computer vision application to monitor elections transparency in Argentina to automated real- 
state texts in Norway, and everything in between, Artificial Intelligence-powered tools are changing 
journalism. Scholars have taken note, and the academic production of AI in journalism has gained 
considerable ground in the last five years. However, research on how journalism education deals with 
Al influence in the industry is scarce. Based on a self-training method using available online free courses 
for journalists and a review of university teaching initiatives, this article proposes key elements to trace 
teaching trajectories to introduce AI into journalism curriculum. Included are recommendations for 
drawing a path to teaching journalism students to think critically about AI and, at the same time, to 
understand the available tools for reporting and investigating in a complex context where journalism 
lives in a profound state of crisis. 


Keywords: artificial intelligence, journalism pedagogy, future of journalism 


Resume 


De la salle de classe à la salle de nouvelle : une voie critique pour introduire PIA 
dans l’enseignement du journalisme 


D’une application de vision par ordinateur pour surveiller la transparence des élections en Argentine 
à l'automatisation des textes réels en Norvège, et tout le reste, les outils alimentés par l'intelligence 
artificielle font évolution du journalisme. Les universitaires en ont pris note, et la production académique 
de ľIA dans le journalisme a considérablement gagné du terrain au cours des cinq dernières années. 
Cependant, les recherches sur la façon dont l'éducation du journalisme traite la question de l'influence 
de I’IA dans l’industrie sont rares. Basé sur une méthode d’auto-formation utilisant des cours gratuits 
disponibles en ligne pour les journalistes et un examen des initiatives d'enseignements universitaires, 
cet article propose des éléments clés pour tracer des trajectoires d'enseignement pour introduire PIA 
dans le curriculum du programme d’étude du journalisme. On y trouve des recommandations pour 
tracer une voie vers l’enseignement des étudiants en journalisme pour penser de manière critique à 
FIA et en même temps comprendre les outils disponibles pour le reportage et pour enquêter dans un 
contexte complexe où le journalisme vit dans un état de crise profonde. 


Mots-clés : intelligence artificielle, pédagogie du journalisme, avenir du journalisme 
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INTRODUCTION 


rom news production to audience 
JE sement the cases compiled by the 

London School of Economics and Political 
Science Journalism AI project (LSE, 2022) show 
the many ways AI is changing journalism. De Lima 
and Ceron (2022) identified Machine Learning 
and Computer Vision as the AI subfields most 
commonly used in newsrooms. AI applications in 
journalism can include machine learning to identify 
audience trends, language generation to automate 
article writing, natural language processing to 
caption audios and videos, and computer vision to 
spot keyframes (Peretti & Rinehart, 2022). These 
are but a few examples of how journalists take 
advantage of AI in big organizations and small 
newsrooms. There is no doubt about the extent of 
ATs impact on the industry. 

Concerning “the state of mind and state of 
play of AI regarding artificial intelligence and 
associated technologies” (Beckett, 2019, p.7), 
journalists from 71 news organizations in 32 
different countries pointed out a great need for 
education and training and a change of culture 
to successfully adopt AI solutions in newsrooms. 
While initiatives promoted by institutions like 
Google News, LSE AI Journalism Project, AI @AP, 
Newmark School, or Knight Center are focused on 
filling the need for education and training among 
professionals, one could argue that the change of 
culture toward AI would also require extensively 
introducing AI in journalism education. 

Acknowledging the relevance of AI education 
for future generations of journalists means 
recognizing that “Artificial Intelligence is a 
journalist’s best friend — but only if AI is fully 
integrated into every class, course and semester” 
(Orosz, 2019, p. 27). Consequently, this article 
will propose some critical elements for drawing 
possible trajectories for introducing AI to 
journalism education. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


strong scholarly attention. With the aim of 


T adoption of AI in newsrooms has drawn 
offering a broad picture of this production, 
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I will briefly sketch some key topics found in the 
literature regarding AI in journalism. 

One foundational idea tackled by the literature 
is the need to understand the AI-journalism 
relation from a historical perspective. This means 
remembering that “AI technologies, regardless of 
howtransformative they yet proveto bein the short, 
medium, or long term, may be understood as part 
of a broader story of journalism’s reconfiguration 
in relation to computation” (Broussard et. al, 
2019, p. 673). This is a critical consideration to 
ground the debate and to be able to see its two 
sides: what journalists do with AI and how they 
shape public perceptions of AI through reporting. 
In the latter topic, there is a fruitful discussion 
related to algorithmic transparency and the role 
of journalists in what Diakopoulos (2019a) called 
algorithmic accountability, a “reorientation of 
the traditional watchdog function of journalism 
toward the power wielded through algorithms” (p. 
207). This deals as well with issues like algorithm 
fairness and bias, part of the debate on AI ethics. 

Among the studies concerned with AI in 
journalism, those focused on the implications 
for the newsmaking pipeline occupied primary 
attention (e.g.: 2019; Diakopoulos, 2019; 
Marconi, 2020). Determining how newsmakers 
are using AI, from data gathering to audience 
outreach, seems to be a common concern. 

Using machine learning models, some 
organizations have deployed tools to predict 
subscription cancellation or build paywalls that 
bend to the individual reader. A notorious example 
is the computer vision model created by the small 
Ukrainian news organization, Texty. The model 
was capable of analyzing large amounts of satellite 
images and detecting land that turned into lunar- 
like landscapes due to illegal amber mining in the 
country. Unsurprisingly, automated journalism 
dominates the field of planning, scheduling, 
and optimizing news, the third AI subset often 
used in the newsrooms that have adopted such 
technologies (de Lima-Santos & Ceron, 2022). 
Well-known examples span from the Los Angeles 
Times’ QuakeBot, which can create a write-up 
within minutes of an earthquake, to the famous 
Washington Post Heliograph, used to automate 
content production during the coverage of the Rio 
2016 summer Olympic games. 

The adoption of Al-related technologies in the 
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newsrooms revealed zones of tension that have 
been acknowledged by scholars: first, the ethical 
challenge of reporting with AI while ensuring the 
transparency and reliability of the tools; second, 
the uneven distribution of AI adoption worldwide 
(Beckett, 2019); and third, the dependency on big 
tech companies to pursue innovations. “Most of 
the applications that use AI in the news industry 
rely on grants from big tech companies such as 
Google and Facebook to develop them,” note 
Lima-Santos and Ceron (2022, p. 23), citing the 
findings of Rashidian et al. (2018). This challenge 
is embedded in the broader financial crisis that 
challenges the journalism industry. 

As mentioned in the introduction, one of the 
biggest concerns raised by the respondents to the 
Beckett (2019) survey is the need for AI literacy 
and achange of culture. The comments highlighted 
not only the need for AI education and training 
for journalists but also for future journalists. This 
leads to the next part of this review, exploring the 
still-scarce literature tackling AI in journalism 
education. 


Al in journalism education 


imedatengagingscholarsintheconversation 
A= AI in the broader scenario of 
ommunication education, Luttrell et al. 

(2019) shared five considerations to address the 
introduction of AI in the classroom. Although the 
authors do not provide practical experiences (it is 
not their aim), these considerations, based mainly 
on the scholarship of teaching and learning in 
communication, provide a great base to reflect 
on the specific necessities of introducing AI in 
journalism education. Their proposal suggests 
considering the ethics of introducing technologies 
in the classroom; combining theory and practice 
(e.g. using AI technologies as examples to discuss 
the classic media theory); leveraging instructors’ 
knowledge regarding emerging technologies; 
creating partnerships to provide students access 
to news platforms and enhancing media literacy 
in learners (Luttrell et al., 2019). They conclude 
that “AI is an essential addition to the classroom 
as educators look to send the next generation of 
job-ready professionals into the industry” (p. 476). 
In this article, I contend that it is critical to see 


beyond the technology and look at the set of ideas 
that support AI development and its broadest 
computational context. I expand on this idea in 
the discussion section. 

The Luttrell et al. (2019) call for revising the 
curriculum in light of this scenario echoes the 
recommendations of Gomez-Diago (2022). On 
reviewing international teaching and research 
experiences, Gomez-Diago discerned two main 
aspects: “a critical perspective that pays attention 
to the social consequences of its use in the media 
context and an applied perspective aiming to 
train journalism students fundamentally in three 
competencies: data collection and processing, 
automated content creation and_ content 
verification” (p. 30). The conclusions are also 
drawn from insights obtained by the author 
at conferences where the topic was discussed. 
Although this diversity can be methodologically 
challenging, the results show the viability and 
necessity of widening the scope of experiences to 
obtain the most comprehensive look at the state 
of the art of AI journalism education. Gomez- 
Diago’s (2022) findings remind us of the old 
tension between humanistic and technological 
perspectives regarding journalism education. 
Recent investigations regarding the introduction of 
AT in journalism education bring this conversation 
back. Bosley and Vallance-Jones (2022) make 
reference to the “tension between technical 
instruction and the development of ‘softer’ skills 
such as critical thinking and interviewing” (p. 
3). Assuming an approach strongly technical or 
uniquely critical would mean taking a position at 
the extremes of this tension, the present proposal 
will reveal that a different approach is needed. 

While adopting an AI literacy approach, some 
Chinese journalism and communication programs 
have radically changed media education (Luan & 
He, 2019). Although the technical approach seems 
to have a strong influence, by reviewing the title 
of the courses offered by universities and faculties, 
one notices an intention to combine the critical 
and the technical perspectives. In those programs 
aimed at developing an AI literacy perspective, 
Luan and He (2019) identified that big data, 
artificial intelligence, virtual simulation, and 
media applications were the three main categories 
in university courses. 

Gordon and Lule (2019) point out the need 
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to “prepare students to report on the coming 
transformation of AI and equip them to help shape 
that transformation for society and journalism” (p. 
800). The current industry’s necessities and state 
allude to the inevitability of combining Al-related 
technical skills (Marconi, 2020) and critical 
thinking for the future generation of journalists. 
The 43% of journalists worldwide who answered 
the London School of Economics AI Journalism 
Project survey noted the need to recruit people 
with new skills regarding adopting AI in the 
newsroom (Beckett, 2019). Promoting this change 
in the future generation of journalists could be 
part of the change of culture mentioned by the 
journalists. 

Seeking to distance from the traditional 
humanistic perspective, Pantserev (2021) argues: 


due to the active implementation 
of AI technologies in journalism, 
media education ceases to be purely 
a humanitarian one, and it becomes 
essential for journalists to obtain a set 
of technical competencies to be able to 
set tasks for technical specialists to write 
Al-based algorithms and to manage 
appropriate hybrid intellectual systems. 
(p. 511) 


Consequently, Pantserev (2021) proposes 
incorporating disciplines like Introduction 
to Data Sciences, Basics of Statistics and 


Table 1 
Online Open Courses and Resources for journalists 


Courses/resources 


Introduction to Machine Learning/Hands-on 
Machine Learning 


IA para periodistas (Al for journalists) 


Editorial Algorithms: The Next Al Frontier in 
News and Information 


News Algorithms: The Impact of Automation 
and Al on Journalism 


Al Journalism Starter Pack (resources) 


A Crash Course for Journalists on Al and 
Machine Learning 
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Probability Theory, and Basics of Mathematics 
for Data Sciences at the bachelor’s level. Although 
helpful for exploring the current perspectives, 
this approach is positioned at the edge of the 
technical instruction perspective and pays 
little attention to the societal viewpoint. This 
proposal raises questions related to the computer 
science expertise among communication and 
journalism faculties. Reflecting on this issue, 
Diakopoulos (2019) proposes the creation of 
graduate programs combining computational and 
journalism education, suggesting the creation of a 
Computational Journalism Ph.D. program. 

Although scarce, the literature concerned with 
AT in journalism education provides key insights: 
first, the need to introduce AI in the curriculum to 
equip students with the tools (applied and critical) 
to enter into a changing industry; second, the 
relevance of combining theory and practice in the 
teaching experience; and, finally, the inevitability 
of the debate on the ethics of being a journalist in 
times of AI. 


DATAAND METHODS 


his work is a pilot exploration of AI 

| journalism training and teaching 
experiences. The data comprises two 
groups of six courses each. To form these groups, 


a search using the Google search engine was 
conducted from January to June 2022. Different 


Institution 
Google News Initiative 


Prodigioso Volcán 


National Press Club Journalism Institute 
Program 


Knight Center 


London School of Economics 
International Journalism Festival 
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Table 2 


Courses for journalism and communication students 


Course 
AI & Society 


Topics in Journalism & Society: AI, Automa- 
tion & Journalism 


Computational Journalism 
Algorithms and Automation 


Institution 
Carnegie Mellon University School of Design 
Northern Illinois University 


Stanford Journalism Program 
School of Journalism and Communication, Uni- 


versity of Oregon 


Al in Media and Society 
Al and Digital Communication 


combinations of the keywords: “AI,” “Artificial 
Intelligence”, “algorithm,” “machine learning,” 
“courses”, “training”, “computational journalism”, 
and “news” were used for the search. 

The first group gathers online open resources 
(courses, conferences, or guides) for journalists 
(Table 1). The second brings together university 
courses as part of communication or journalism 
programs (Table 2). The first group gathers 
courses or conferences based on the following 
criteria: educational resources explicitly tackling 
Artificial Intelligence or its subsets (e.g., Machine 
Learning) for journalists; of free access, self- 
paced; and offering a practical approach. The 
second group (Table 2) comprises courses by 
universities that explicitly include the terms 
Artificial Intelligence, machine learning or 
algorithm in their titles or descriptions, are taught 
in the context of journalism or media programs, 
and offer open access to the course syllabus or 
informative material relative to the course. This 
poses the limitation of not accessing courses that 
do not provide open online access to the syllabus 
or explicitly state their main topic in titles or 
descriptions. Future studies designed to survey 
Canadian instructors in journalism regarding AI 
schools may further explore this issue. However, 
until the date of conducting this pilot study, no 
courses in Canadian journalism programs met the 
criteria of the present exploration. While there are 
courses tackling Al-related topics in media, they 


University of Florida 
Hong Kong Baptist University 


are mainly focused on marketing or entertainment 
(e.g., Digital Media BA at York University). Further, 
while Data Journalism courses conform to various 
Canadian journalism programs, it is important to 
clarify that there are key differences between data 
and Al journalism, and therefore, they are excluded 
from this pilot study. AI journalism, as stated by 
de-Lima-Santos & Salaverria (2021) constitutes a 
step further in the use of computational power and 
thinking in journalism: 


In the mythos of data journalism, 
practitioners were empowered by the 
superior computational prowess of 
the 2ist century since it allowed them 
to move beyond the age of big data to 
the era of artificial intelligence (AI) 
when principles of computing and data 
science became ever more pervasive in 
journalism. (p.5). 


While big data is at the core of the development of 
AT, AI journalism involves the creation or use of 
an algorithm to develop an AI model. 

While both groups included in this study 
have thematical convergence, because in all 
cases Artificial Intelligence is at their core, the 
contrast in approaches offers a rich ground 
for analysis. Courses for journalists are more 
situated on the practical side, while the courses 
at the universities stand mainly from a critical 
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perspective. The state of AI adoption in the 
journalism industry worldwide, as seen in the first 
part of the literature review, confirms the need to 
look at these practical educational experiences. 
Analyzing research and teaching initiatives on AI 
to “provide ways to introduce artificial intelligence 
in the curriculum of the degrees and masters in 
journalism and communication,” (Gomez-Diago, 
2022, p. 29) demonstrated the viability of using 
a corpus of diverse data linked thematically, to 
detect perspectives and common frameworks on 
AT in journalism education, especially due to the 
nascent character of these type of studies. 

Due to the lack of academic investigation 
focused on AI in journalism education (Luttrell 
et. al., 2019, Gomez-Diago, 2022), the data for 
analyzing the academic teaching experiences 
(Table 2) was comprised of the course’s syllabus 
available online and supplementary informative 
material relative to the course provided by the 
professors (e.g., interviews, posts, videos, articles, 
descriptions). An initial review of this data allowed 
me to summarize the main topics and objectives 
covered by the courses, the approach undertaken 
(whether the course was focused on the technical, 
socio-ethical aspects of AI or combinations), and 
if the course leaned towards a practical or an 
analytical approach. The description of the course 
is included in Appendix 2. 

Due to the novelty of this field and the pivotal 
importance of gaining a better understanding of 
the technical and societal aspects of AI, this study 
uses self-training as a research method. Tremblay 
(2003) defines self-training as a research method 
that is “an educational (pedagogical or adult 
education), school or extracurricular situation 
that is conducive to the realization of a project 
during which the primary motivation of a person 
is to acquire knowledge and skills (know-how) 
or to make a lasting change in themselves (self- 
management)” (p. 80). 

For the self-training, I used conferences and 
courses included in Table 1, which gathers training 
resources for journalists. Completing these 
learning experiences allowed me to confirm the 
gap between the current debate around the state 
of play in journalism practice and the academic 
reflection on how the current situation is mirrored 
in journalism education. An evaluation of the 
learning process provided information on the 
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main topics tackled and the approach undertaken 
by each resource in that group. Appendix I gathers 
a summary of the main findings in this group. 
The initial explorations of the two sets of 
courses allow me to determine the presence of 
the following thematic units: AI history and 
antecedents; AI subfields; Data fundamentals; 
Ethics and societal impacts; and AI uses in 
the newsroom. Although not expressed in the 
same way, those themes appear through all the 
resources analyzed. Then, based on those units, a 
comparison between the two sets was conducted, 
using a typology of literature review known as 
thematic synthesis. This type of review helps 
investigators to extract themes, cluster them, and 
synthesize topics content in those units (Xiao & 
Watson, 2019). The conclusions obtained from 
the analysis of the academic course materials 
and the self-training process were read against 
the backdrop of AI in journalism education and 
the AI journalism literature, in order to propose 
what key elements could entail drawing possible 
teaching trajectories for journalism instructors. 


COURSE CONTENT 


Educational Initiatives for Journalists 


he courses Introduction to Machine 
| Learning and Hands-on Machine Learning 
offered by the Google News Initiative (Google 
n.d., a, b) focus on the specific journalism uses of 
Machine Learning (ML) as an AI subfield. While 
the first course aims to teach the ML fundamentals 
for journalism, the second has a practical 
approach, complementing each other. At the end 
of the second course, journalists will be able to use 
AutoML Vision in Google Cloud to test a model 
using data from an actual journalistic project. The 
first course provides information to understand 
the steps needed to train an ML model, the types 
of models, the kind of questions ML can help 
answer, and how an ML model learns. The second 
course covers data preparation, model creation, 
model evaluation, and recaps content included in 
the introductory course. Together, they constitute 
an excellent foundation for understanding AI in 
journalism. 
The course News Algorithms: The Impact of 
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Automation and AI on Journalism (Diakopoulos, 
2019), offered by the Knight Center, focuses on 
the way algorithms are changing journalism 
from news curation to consumption. Positioning 
algorithms at the core of the course allows 
Diakopoulos to expand on news algorithms 
functions like classification, calculation, 
prioritization, association, and filtering; and 
explain them within the automation process. It 
also explains different approaches to automated 
content production, whether text or visualizations. 
One critical takeaway is its job in dismantling 
perceptions about AI taking away journalists’ 
jobs. Diakopoulos (2019) highlights the new roles 
brought by automation to the newsrooms and the 
human role in augmenting automated content and 
assuring reliability. This course looks to develop 
practical skills to integrate automation in the 
newsroom while promoting a journalism practice 
capable of blending algorithms and human 
expertise. Another essential of this course is 
introducing the term ‘computational thinking’ to 
AI training for journalists. This is a critical aspect, 
as it is essential to abstract a problem, encode it 
for the computer, and then use an algorithm to 
solve it (Diakopoulos, 2019). This chain of tasks 
will be more frequent in the newsroom as AI and 
automation gain ground in journalism practice. 

The conference Editorial Algorithms: the Next 
AI Frontier in News and Information (Marconi, 
2021), assesses the relevance of infusing the 
algorithms with editorial principles. Marconi’s 
notion of editorial algorithms adds a new 
dimension to the algorithm term, discussing their 
functions in the context of journalism content 
creation. The conference summed up some new 
roles AI brings to the newsroom, like automation 
editors, computational journalists, newsroom tool 
managers and AI ethics editors. Through case 
studies, the session focused on the areas where 
AI is “dramatically” (Marconi, 2022) changing 
journalism. 

The attendees received a general idea 
about Al-powered tools that can be used for 
newsgathering, production, distribution, and 
audience moderation. Like the Diakopoulos 
(2019) course, this conference paid attention to 
the role of journalism in algorithm auditing. Also, 
it discussed challenges like fake news and deep 
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fakes, and howto address algorithms’ biases. While 
this conference looked into the next future of AI in 
journalism, combined with other resources in this 
group, it resulted in a comprehensive approach to 
ATs role and state in the industry. 

AI Journalism Starter Pack (LSE, 2020) is 
a guide of resources regarding AI in journalism. 
It focuses on how newsrooms worldwide use AI 
for news production and audience engagement, 
among other everyday practices. The guide 
compiles a list of AI-powered tools and solutions 
for journalism that can be especially helpful for 
small newsrooms with limited technical expertise. 
It also includes resources for building an AI 
strategy, contributing to newsrooms keen to start 
the AI journey. Of particular note, the pack shares 
initiatives developed by newsrooms that employ 
AI for fact-checking, verification, and content 
moderation. Those are vital examples of how Al- 
related technologies can contribute to confronting 
the “fake news,” hate speech, and polarization 
aggravated by social media platforms. This is 
an indispensable resource for any journalism 
professional willing to have a broad picture of the 
current state of AI in newsrooms globally. 

A Crash Course for Journalists on AI and 
Machine Learning (Peretti & Rinehart, 2022) was 
a conference held during the 2022 International 
Journalism Festival in Perugia and accessible 
online. Unlike other resources in this group, 
this conference paid attention to the difference 
between narrow and general AI, which constitutes 
a critical aspect of configuring AI narratives 
because it relates to portraying utopian and 
dystopian scenarios about AI. Another cardinal 
and commonly overlooked aspect presented here 
is the precise positioning of AI in the framework of 
computer science, placing it as part of the broader 
computational development. The presenters 
delivered a point of view that encompassed 
the academic perspective brought by the LSE 
Journalism AI project and the industry side 
represented by the Artificial Intelligence @ AP 
project. The industry-academic blend resulted in 
an inclusive approach, making this conference a 
reference for those approaching AI in journalism 
for the first time. 

IA para periodistas (AI for Journalists) is 
the only Spanish resource in this pilot study. It is 
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a comprehensive guide that ranges from a brief 
AT history to examples of how subfields of AI are 
being used in journalism. This guide answers 
critical questions in developing a foundational 
understanding of AI for journalism. The Poderoso 
Volcan (2020) resource draws attention to three 
critical aspects of adopting AI in the newsroom: 
resources, education, and an ethical debate. All of 
them are linked to the impact of AI in journalism 
as a profession. 

This is a critical takeaway because it reminds 
us of the necessity to accompany the skills 
development journey with a critical analysis of 
Al’s ethical challenges for the profession. The 
guide combines graphics and examples, delivering 
a clear and easily understandable explanation of 
machine learning, algorithm functioning, and 
deep learning. It graphically explains how the AI 
subfields overlap and converge, helping media 
organizations understand which tools can assist 
them in solving specific problems or questions. At 
the same time, it provides a solid initial AI literacy 
model for journalists. 


Courses at Universities 


ile the analysis of these courses was 
made through the syllabi or posts 
published by instructors, it is necessary 


to acknowledge this limitation because this pilot 
study does not include all the information shared 
in classes. 

The University of Florida course titled AI in 
Media and Society (McAdams, 2021), focuses on 
introducing students to technical aspects like deep 
learning, reinforced learning, natural language 
processing, and machine vision, which is consistent 
with the teaching objectives to “differentiate 
between machine learning and other types of AI 
and define and describe fundamental structures 
related to AI, such as algorithms, models, neural 
networks” (p. 1). Unlike other courses in this 
second group, the AI technical aspects occupy 
a prominent space. This confirms the need and 
viability of teaching AI technical issues to help 
future journalists and communicators accurately 
talk about AI, helping to confront deterministic 
narratives around AI in the public sphere. 
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Bringing iconic examples in the history of 
AI, like the IBM Doctor Watson, Alpha Go, or 
the most recent self-driving cars, McAdams 
(2021) contributes to developing a historical 
perspective of AI and illustrates different periods 
in its development. Explaining AI biases through 
examples and how biases could be reduced or 
eliminated are highlights of this course because 
system bias is at the core of AI ethics and regulation 
conversation. 

The course Algorithms and Automation 
(Lewis, 2017), taught at the School of Journalism 
and Communication, University of Oregon, 
revolves around algorithms and how they shape 
and are shaped by society. This seminar-based 
course explores “the interconnected social, 
cultural, and ethical dimensions of algorithms, 
automation (bots), and emerging forms of artificial 
intelligence” (Lewis, 2017, p. 1). Considering 
the course date, it is unavoidable to highlight its 
frontrunner status among the courses introducing 
journalism and communication students to the 
debate on the social implications of big data, 
algorithms, automation, and AI. This experience 
shows the relevance of teaching the conceptual 
distinctions between automation and AI, often 
assumed as synonymous in the popular discourse 
(Peretti & Rinehart, 2022). 

The Lewis (2017) course ranges from social 
media algorithms and data literacy to automated 
journalism ethical considerations. In the five years 
since this course was first taught, the adoption of 
AI in the newsroom has resulted in the creation 
of new applications and Al-powered tools. 
However, the discussion around algorithms is still 
valid (more than ever) and shows the viability of 
considering those artifacts as critical units while 
introducing AI in journalism education. 

Similarly, the course AI & Society at the 
Carnegie Mellon University School of Design 
(Steenson, 2020) looks to develop a critical 
perspective of ATs relationship with society. 
Although this course is not taught as part of a 
journalism or media program, it revolves around 
key concepts for the relationship between AI- 
journalism like the notions of public, content 
moderation, trust in AI, fairness, and bias. In 
general, a critical notion of AI within a strong 
communicational perspective prevails in this 
course. Through creative teaching, this experience 
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proposes an interdisciplinary approach for 
analyzing questions such as intelligence or making 
AT fairer. The interdisciplinary approach, achieved 
through collaboration with experts from other 
fields, shows the feasibility of embracing inter- 
faculty cooperation while introducing AI into 
journalism curriculum. 

The course engages students in a debate about 
how algorithms amplify negative bias. During 
class, Steenson (2020) explains “the ways that 
this happens and possibilities for change” (sec. 
2/5, para.1). The course positions this debate in 
the broader framework of the human-machine 
relationship, a connection shaped and being 
shaped by the data used to feed those algorithms. 

While topics such as AI’s impact on labour, 
ethical challenges, and algorithm bias coincide 
with other courses, the approach to the trust issue 
is a highlight in this initiative. It is essential to 
consider discussion of the public trust influence 
on the adoption of AI in educational endeavours 
for communicators and journalists because, as 
O’Doherty and Einseidel (2012) point out, public 
engagement is critical in adopting emerging 
technologies. 

With a practical approach, the course 
Computational Journalism (Agrawla et al., 2022) 
tackles algorithms in three dimensions: as tools to 
write stories; as tools to discover stories; and as an 
object of journalistic attention. One key element 
in this course is its focus on data science. Due 
to the role of data in AI development, this topic 
should be a constant in teaching AI to journalism 
and communication students. “This project-based 
course explores the use of data science, information 
visualization, artificial intelligence and emerging 
technologies to help journalists discover and tell 
stories, understand their audience, advance free 
speech and build trust” (Agrawla et al., 2022, 
para. 1). This comprehensive perspective confirms 
the relevance of espousing AI education for future 
journalists in the broader scenario of computer 
science, where it belongs. This background 
would contribute to articulating, for instance, the 
difference between AI and automation or the role 
of data science in AI development. 

The course is a lab to test ideas that can 
trigger future projects in the newsroom. One of 
the journalism students pointed out that this 
learning experience provided a “glimpse of what 
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it would look like working on future projects” 
(Tumgoren, 2020, 4:10/5:36). This interdisciplinary 
cooperation drives a tool-building approach where 
computer science and journalism students have 
the opportunity to complement their respective 
knowledge and learn from each other. 

Taught at Northern Illinois University, the 
course Topics in Journalism & Society: AI, 
Automation & Journalism (Guzman, n. d.), aims 
to build an understanding of ATs influence on 
news production, distribution, and consumption. 
This course stands out for its historical aspects 
and focuses on human-machine interaction. It 
covers issues like ancient intelligent machines and 
the evolution of data’s role in journalism practices. 
Both are critical aspects of understanding AI’s 
influence in journalism. 

Most of this course’s expected outcomes 
involve developing the capacity to explain, situate, 
compare, and evaluate phenomena related to 
AT/augmentation/automation and journalism 
practices, including ethics, prominent trends, 
and future implications. Another critical aspect to 
consider from this course is how it points not only 
to the producers’ side but also to the consumers’ 
perspective. While algorithms strongly inform 
news consumption habits and many applications 
are related to audience engagement (LSE, 
2020), this perspective cannot be overlooked in 
journalism education. 

The AI and Digital Communication course 
taught at Hong Kong Baptist University (2020) 
adopts a literacy approach. This is one of the most 
wide-ranging initiatives in Table 1, ranging from 
technical to social aspects of AI. It tackles various 
AT applications for media, including “data- 
driven digital marketing, toys and gaming, AI 
and multimedia production, automatic customer 
service, computational news production, machine 
learning, recommender systems and search 
engines” (HKBU, 2020, para. 1). It is remarkable 
how this array of applications is related to the 
changes in the journalism business model, a critical 
aspect in light of the current state of journalism 
and the shift of advertising investment to the 
coffers of Google, Amazon, Facebook, Apple, and 
Microsoft (GAFAM) (St-Germain & White, 2021), 
also known as the big five companies of the digital 
world. 

Although this course does not seem to be 
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intended to develop technical skills, it does look 
to cultivate an understanding of AI technicalities. 
The course includes topics like machine learning, 
deep learning, data mining, and search engines. 
The combination of AI social aspects and the 
knowledge about technicalities contribute to 
making better sense of AI implications for the 
media industry. 


COMPARISON 


he comparison between the two sets of 
| experiences was based on the thematic 
units determined at the initial exploration. 
These are topics presented alone through the 
two sets of courses, showing the relevance that 
both practitioners and academics grant to them. 
These thematic units can serve as references for 
designing courses. However, it is essential to 
annotate how they differentiate between the two 
sets of resources. 


Al History and Antecedents 


This topic is prevalent in university courses, 
especially in those with a strong orientation toward 
social issues. These courses explicitly mentioned 
the history or antecedents in their syllabi (e.g., 
AI & Society or Topics in Journalism & Society: 
AI, Automation & Journalism and AI and Digital 
Communication courses). Historical moments 
such as the Turin Test or the history of machines 
are familiar discussion points for this area. 

Although the training resources for journalists 
include mentions of AI history (e.g., LA para 
periodistas; A Crash Course for Journalists on 
AI and Machine Learning), there is less space 
dedicated to this issue in comparison to the 
university courses. However, one commonality is 
the mention of how computational development 
explains the current state of AI in terms of 
computer storage capacity and processing power. 
This is one of the main reasons for including the 
historical perspective in the course because it 
explains the evolution of AI in association with 
the development of computational science and, 
thereby, social factors. 
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Al Subfields 


This is a topic included in both groups of courses, 
but with different methodological approaches to 
explaining the AI subfields. This content is often 
better structured in resources for journalists. 
For example, there are clearer mentions of the 
conceptual distinctions among AI subfields such 
as machine learning, natural language processing 
or computer vision in the resources for journalists 
(e.g., AT for Journalists Starter Pack; IA para 
periodistas; A Crash Course for Journalists on 
AI and Machine Learning). Some university 
courses explicitly mention machine learning 
while explaining unsupervised, supervised, 
reinforcement learning, and deep learning 
models (e.g., AI and Media; AI and Digital 
Communication; Computational Journalism). 
The content shows how the AI subfields 
overlap and complement each other, especially 
in solutions for investigative journalism projects, 
and why it is essential to teach the distinctions. 
Applications created to tackle one investigative 
project commonly do not suit a new endeavour. 
Adapting a solution to a new project brings ethical 
and technical challenges tough to overcome 
(Google, n.d., a). For this reason, teaching the 
conceptual distinctions among the subfields is 
critical to showing how to find the best solutions. 


Data Fundamentals 


The aim of explaining the pivotal relevance of 
data for AI seems to be equally present in both 
groups of courses. The presence of this topic 
demonstrates that it is impossible to discuss AI 
or algorithms without focusing on data, because 
the massive amount of data production and the 
development of computational power are the core 
of AI development. The resources for journalists 
(e.g., Introduction to Machine Learning/Hands- 
on Machine Learning; AI Starter Pack for 
Journalists; Editorial Algorithms: The Next 
AI Frontier in News and Information; News 
Algorithms: The Impact of Automation and AI 
on Journalism) are mainly oriented to discussing 
managing big data sets, scraping data, or data 
visualization. On the other hand, the universities’ 
experiences deal more with discussions on data 
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mining or the challenges associated with big data 
for society (e.g., Topics in Journalism & Society: 
AI, Automation & Journalism; AI and Digital 
Communication; Algorithms and Automation). 


Ethics and Societal Impacts 


Analyzing the societal benefits and downsides of 
AI is at the core of the educational experiences 
for students. These courses seem mainly oriented 
toward developing a critical understanding of 
AT, algorithms, and automation. The university 
initiatives commonly use examples to illustrate 
the negative impacts of AI, like polarization or 
discrimination due to the bias in the data sets. 
They also provide references that help deepen 
understanding of this phenomenon in a media 
context as well as other areas of society, such as 
healthcare, banking, and education. It is also 
notable for the purpose of teaching students about 
the role of journalism in making the tech companies 
behind algorithmic technologies accountable for 
their products. 

Although all the experiences give great 
relevance to ethical and societal aspects, the 
resources for journalists are more focused on 
how AI informs the journalism profession, mainly 
around which responsibilities come with the 
introduction of AI in the newsroom, or the need 
to bring traditional ethical journalism principles 
to the adoption of AI (e.g., Editorial Algorithms: 
The Next AI Frontier in News and Information; 
AI Journalism Starter Pack; News Algorithms: 
The Impact of Automation and AI on Journalism). 
There seems to be a consensus on the need for 
an interdisciplinary perspective to implement AI 
ethically, including journalistic perspectives. 


Al Uses in the Newsroom 


This aspect is the main focus of all the initiatives 
for journalists. In some cases, they revolve around 
algorithms (e.g., News Algorithms: The Impact 
of Automation and AI on Journalism) or focus 
on the use of Al-related tools for newsgathering, 
reporting, news distribution, and confronting 
disinformation (e.g., Introduction to Machine 
Learning/Hands-on Machine Learning; IA para 
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periodistas; Editorial Algorithms: The Next 
AI Frontier in News and Information; News 
Algorithms: The Impact of Automation and AI on 
Journalism; AI Journalism Starter Pack). 

Some initiatives for journalists are engaged 
with teaching how to create models using non- 
coding tools (e.g., Hands-on Machine Learning; 
AI Journalism Starter Pack; News Algorithms: 
The Impact of Automation and AI on Journalism). 

The courses for students are more focused on 
teaching about the existence of those tools and 
how they impact the journalistic profession. Still, 
they are less likely to dedicate time to training the 
students in using those tools, with some exceptions 
like the Computational Journalism (Agrawala et 
al., 2022) course. 

Based on the findings during self-training, the 
review of the course materials, the comparison 
between the two sets of courses and the literature 
review, in the next section, I will discuss some 
possible learning trajectories to consider for 
introducing AI into the journalism curriculum. 


DISCUSSION 


he introduction of AI in journalism 
| curriculum should consider the experiences 
from practical courses intended to train 
journalists and the teaching experiences being 
developed in journalism, communication, or 
undergraduate media programs. By analyzing 
the results obtained while taking, reviewing, and 
comparing those courses, I would argue that a route 
to introducing AI in the curriculum could embrace 
the following: a) a program-wide AI literacy 
approach, b) training and cooperation efforts, and 
c) the students’ generational positionality. Next, I 
will elucidate on all of them. 


Program-wide Al Literacy Approach 


The universities’ teaching experiences, along with 
the learnings from the training courses, show the 
need to trace teaching trajectories marked by an 
AI literacy perspective. Embracing this approach 
would mean adopting teaching practices 
capable of developing students? competencies 
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and knowledge to use and cooperate in creating 
Al-powered technologies for journalism and 
developing in them a critical understanding of 
the relationship between AI and society. This also 
implies understanding AI as a collection of ideas, 
technologies, and techniques related to a computer 
system’s capacity to perform tasks normally 
requiring human intelligence (Brennen et al., 
2018). This proposal encompasses two overlapping 
streams. One path focuses on introducing 
students to using AI as a tool for journalism, 
while the other is dedicated to developing a 
critical understanding of AI in its sociotechnical 
complexities. The latter means tackling the social 
implications of AI, not only in news distribution 
and consumption but also in the ethical challenges 
of its adoption. Adopting this approach program- 
wide means acknowledging the opportunities that 
AI poses for the journalism curriculum. A broad 
picture would look like an introductory course 
to AI covering socio-ethical challenges for the 
profession and key technical aspects, whereas a 
second course would be devoted to learning about 
and analyzing the implications of tools developed 
by news organizations, covering different aspects 
of the pipeline. These foundations would then be 
augmented throughout the program in courses 
like investigative reporting, data journalism, 
storytelling, fact-checking (Oroz, 2019), business 
models, or new media, with the teaching and use 
of AI-related technologies. 

Therefore, this proposal follows Broussard 
et al. (2019), who suggested that AI teaching 
initiatives for journalism and communication 
students can be focused on “the strengths, 
weaknesses, processes, ethical issues, and various 
applications of Al-related to our field” (p. 675). 
The AI and Digital Communication course (Nil, 
2020) shows the viability of integrating the 
technological aspects of Al-powered tools with 
social and historical AI aspects into a course, 
creating a comprehensive approach that helps 
introduce students to foundational knowledge 
about AI. The training initiatives for journalists 
(LSE, 2020; Google, n.d. a, b; Poderoso Volcán, 
2020) could also contribute to appreciating the 
combination of critical thinking development and 
the introduction of AI tools for journalism. 

Orosz (2019) suggests that the journalism 
curriculum needs to be complemented with “the 
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knowledge of Artificial Intelligence as well as 
combining teaching journalism with Artificial 
Intelligence learning modules” (p. 27). This idea 
is consistent with the present proposal of adopting 
the AI literacy perspective with a program-wide 
approach. Areas such as news consumption and 
fact verification serve as good examples of how to 
pursue this path. 

Reflecting on the necessity of integrating AI 
technology for evaluating the credibility of news 
and/or information sources, verifying, and fact- 
checking in journalism teaching, Orosz (2019) 
writes: “As much as Artificial Intelligence is able 
to evaluate and measure user credibility on social 
media platforms in the news-flow, the conventional 
method of verification is to be coupled with AI 
technology in teaching” (p. 28). This approach 
focuses on augmenting journalism education with 
AI tools that have proven helpful in journalism 
practice. 

The Reuters Institute Digital News Report 
(Newman et al., 2022) found that “many people 
are becoming increasingly disconnected from the 
news—with falling interest worldwide, a rise in 
selective news avoidance” (p. 11). In an effort to 
fill that gap, some media organizations like “the 
Chicago Tribune, Hearst, and CBS Interactive 
deploy Aï-powered content distribution platform 
TrueAnthem to determine what stories should 
be recirculated and when they should be posted 
across social media platforms” (Marconi, 2020, p. 
51). Although it would be necessary to systematize 
whether using AI applications for news distribution 
optimization would really influence consumption 
habits in the long term, engaging students in 
exploring how Al-powered tools can be used for 
audience engagement might be a key element in the 
teaching experiences focused on AI. The examples 
of news media organizations worldwide using AI- 
powered tools to understand news consumers’ 
behaviours, optimize content suggestions, and 
ultimately customize distribution, constitute not 
only potential tools to explore but also excellent 
objects of analysis. 

The information analyzed for this paper 
suggests that the teaching initiatives for 
journalism and communication students could 
include the following topics: AI antecedents and 
main historical milestones; algorithms as socio- 
technical artifacts; the role of big data in AI and 
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data bias; the distinctions between automation 
and AI; AI subfields; the principles of general 
and narrow Al; and Al-powered tools for 
communication and journalism. Those courses 
oriented to introduce students to Al-powered 
tools can focus on tools for newsgathering, 
content/source verification, content production 
and distribution to offer a comprehensive view of 
AT for journalism applications. 

In terms of developing a critical understanding 
of AI, embracing the AI literacy approach means 
positioning this conversation in the broader 
scenarios of computational science and the social 
shaping of technology perspective (William & 
MacKenzie, 1999). 

While positioning the teaching experiences in 
the computer science framework, the courses could 
adopt a similar approach to Agrawala et al. (2022), 
embracing computational journalism’s conceptual 
definitions (Cohen et al., 2011), a perspective that 
can explain AI growth as a fruit of computational 
development. The history of personal computing, 
for instance, shows why acknowledging this wider 
setting of multiple influences is essential. Inquiring 
about who invented personal computing, Ceruzzi 
(1999) reviewed the significant contributions 
made by pioneers like Steve Jobs, Steve Wozniak, 
Stewart Brand, and companies such as Digital 
Equipment Corporation, Intel or Hewlett- 
Packard, but highlighted that “Ed Roberts and his 
small groups in Albuquerque deserve credit for 
engineering the convergence of technical and social 
forces” (Ceruzzi, 1999, p. 82). Roberts is known 
as the inventor of the first commercial personal 
computer. Thus, teaching AI against a computer 
science background could mitigate falling into 
the AI buzzword path, and help provide elements 
for students to understand the convergence 
of factors gravitating toward its development. 
With a strong emphasis on algorithms as socio- 
technical artifacts, the course News Algorithms: 
The Impact of Automation and AI on Journalism 
(Diakopoulos, 2019) also offers an example of this 
perspective. 

Arguing that AI literacy for journalism students 
should be led by the social shaping of technology’s 
theoretical approach means bifurcating the arrow 
in terms of scholarly attention to the relationship 
between journalism and AI. Even though the 
influences of AI on journalism have been the 
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main focus of scholarly attention, embracing this 
perspective means acknowledging that journalism 
is also a player in the social shaping of AI. This 
proposal follows Garvey and Maskal (2020) when 
they state that AI emerging technologies “are still 
flexible [and] can be shaped significantly by media 
representations as well as public engagement with 
science” (p. 286). In terms of AI in journalism 
education, it means teaching under the idea that 
society and technology are mutually constitutive 
without falling into soft technological determinism 
and considering how the artifacts technical 
properties equally enable some options and 
constrain others (Mackenzie & Wajcman, 1999). 

Topics like content moderation in social media, 
automated flagging of hate speech, or the deepfake 
phenomenon embrace ethical considerations 
linked to journalism and AI. Acknowledging 
those theoretical constructs would be helpful 
to think about, for example, how the social 
implications of those phenomena are shaping the 
big tech companies’ responses and what the role of 
journalism is in the tensions raised by such issues. 

In short, teaching AI to journalism students 
under the umbrella of computer science and within 
the theoretical framework of the social shaping 
of technology would contribute to designing 
courses where AI technicalities and social 
aspects complement mutually. This approach 
would help future journalists to know, properly 
use, and contribute to creating Al-powered 
tools for journalism while engaging in a critical 
conversation about the AI role in the society- 
technology dialogue. 


Training and Cooperation 


Educating future instructors in AI is a critical 
step toward introducing AI into the journalism 
curriculum from a literacy perspective. Reflecting 
on the future of journalism education and AI, 
Broussard et al. (2019) asked a critical question: 
“How do journalism and mass communication 
instructors who are not trained as computer 
scientists, statisticians, or data scientists impart 
AI knowledge to students equally unlikely to have 
much expertise in computer science, statistics, or 
data science?” (p. 695). Answering this question 
will require interdisciplinary cooperation to 
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strengthen faculty capabilities and incorporate AI- 
related courses in Ph.D. programs. 

The latter poses a significant challenge due 
to a proven disconnection “between what Ph.D. 
programs in journalism and mass communication 
teach and what is demanded by the professional 
and academic industries in the last two decades” 
(Royal & Smith, 2019, p. 2). Introducing AI into 
the journalism curriculum with a comprehensive 
perspective requires a different model of educating 
future faculty to develop “a digital scholar- 
educator and creates a pipeline of academics 
who will progress through the tenure track and 
influence future curriculum innovation across the 
discipline” (p. 10). The digital-scholar educator 
might be required to teach AI non-coding tools 
or work collaboratively with computer science 
instructors in undergraduate courses. This entails 
developing specific technological competencies, 
including the capacity to adapt to emerging 
technologies. 

Luttrell et al. (2019) talk about the need 
for “retooling the educator to meet the needs 
of the profession” (p. 474) and remind us that 
“professional development surrounding basic 
constructs of AI, in addition to how AI is affecting 
our industry, may require additional support 
to master the intellectual and methodological 
dimensions involved” (p. 474). The digital scholar- 
educator (Royal & Smith, 2019) would also be 
required to transit the self-training path, receive 
material support for professional development, 
and participate in interdisciplinary cooperation. 
Diakopoulos (2019) goes a step further, proposing 
the creation of a graduate degree in Computational 
and Data Journalism “in order to teach a new 
breed of educator-practitioner-scholar” (p. 251). 
What is common among those reflections is the 
call to produce changes in the communication 
graduate programs as a foundation for future 
transformations. 

While changes in the education model for 
future faculty require long-term interventions, 
interdisciplinary cooperation is crucial for 
introducing change in the curriculum. After three 
terms of teaching Media and Society with a focus 
on AI, Lule and Gordon (2019) praised the value of 
cooperation networks: 


Our institution is fortunate enough to 


have a long history of interdisciplinary 
work. It is not uncommon for professors 
from four distinct colleges—Arts and 
Sciences, Business, Education and 
Engineering—to work together on 
projects. We ask our colleagues from 
Engineering to interact with students 
and show them ways to participate. (p. 
799) 


The interdisciplinary cooperation model allowed 
the University of Virginia professors to overcome 
the lack of expertise in computer science. Exploring 
different cooperation models (interdisciplinary- 
interfaculty, industry-academia) would be part of 
the answer to the question raised by Broussard et 
al. (2019) about how instructors in journalism and 
communication would teach AI. 

Luan and He (2019) described how journalism 
and communication programs in Chinese 
universities have partnered with the journalism 
industry to establish AI media labs “to equip 
students with AI literacy under a University- 
Enterprise Cooperation mechanism” (p. 467). 
Creating such partnerships could help complement 
instructors’ expertise with engineer and data 
scientists’ participation. The University of Stanford 
experience, where journalism and computer 
science students pursue a project-based course in 
conjunction, is worth replicating. This initiative 
showed how having hands-on experience in 
finding answers to journalistic questions using AI- 
powered tools and automation fulfilled students’ 
needs and expectations (Tumgoren, 2020). These 
ideas provide a segue to the next section, where I 
discuss the pertinence of including the students’ 
generational positionality toward technology 
among these proposed principles. 


Students’ Generational Positionality 


The students seated in the journalism classroom 
today are from a generation labeled Generation Z. 
Even though it constitutes a controversial category, 
it is helpful to understand students’ behaviors 
and attitudes in the classroom. In this case, this 
term is beneficial to contextualize their attitudes 
toward technology. I argue that embracing the 
term while designing a route for introducing AI in 
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the journalism curriculum might help obtain clues 
to the student’s attitude toward learning AI. 

Generation Z is framed as being born between 
1995 to 2010 (Seemiller & Grace, 2019). The 
learning preferences found by the researchers 
confirm the need to embrace the introduction of 
AI in the classroom, not only to respond to the 
industry needs but also to dialogue effectively with 
this generation’s expectations in the classroom. 
The need for applied learning and learning by 
example, two of the characteristics found by 
the researchers, are good motivations to design 
project-based programs oriented to teaching 
how to use AI tools to answer specific questions 
in journalism. The courses shown in Table 1 
offer examples of how the training initiatives for 
journalists have been dealing with this need. The 
Computational Journalism course could provide 
clues on how to embrace this type of project in 
a university setting. Those experiences could 
contribute to meeting some of this generation’s 
professional aspirations if considered. 

Among recent journalism graduates from 
two Canadian universities, survey respondents 
in Bosley and Vallance-Jones’ (2022) study said 
“they would have been better prepared had they 
had training—or more training—in areas such 
as coding, data analysis, and web design” (p. 
17). Answers provided by the graduates allowed 
scholars to acknowledge the need to embrace 
“technological innovation in a more robust way” 
(p. 17) in Canadian journalism programs. Again, 
this consideration is traversed by the debate 
between traditional journalist skills instruction 
and innovative educational approaches. 

Even though many of the respondents 
indicated they had not had opportunities to use 
cutting-edge technology tools in their jobs (Bosley 
& Vallance-Jones, 2022), the growing use of AI- 
powered solutions in newsrooms worldwide 
(LSE, 2020) makes it impossible to overlook 
the need to take up technological innovation in 
journalism education. As stated by Orosz (2019), 
“gaining information about Artificial Intelligence, 
algorithms and machine learning are not obstacles 
getting in the way of students that have not taken 
IT courses previously; instead, they are to be a 
compulsory amendment to the already existing 
curriculum” (p. 27). Generation Z’s positionality 
toward technology can help to explain why being 
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Al-literate is not an obstacle for this generation 
but a rich opportunity for development. 

Along with Millennials, the Gen-Zers are 
considered ‘tech-savvy,’ accustomed to using 
multiple screens simultaneously, and shaped 
by a constantly connected life (Seemiller & 
Grace, 2019). However, despite being known 
as the generation shaped by communication 
technologies and capable of orienting technologies’ 
use “towards innovation” (Perez-Escoda et al., 
2021, p. 125), the technological capabilities of 
this generation (Bosley & Vallance-Jones, 2022) 
should be taken as an opportunity to broaden 
and deepen their technological skills, and not as 
a synonymous with technological expertise. It 
would be counterproductive to take for granted 
Generation Z’s readiness to acquire, by themselves, 
the knowledge needed to deal responsibly with 
AI adoption in the newsroom. Instead, it is 
advisable to use their attitude toward technology 
in preparing them to embrace the ethical use of AI 
tools in the newsroom and contribute to making 
AI accountable in the social sphere through 
responsible journalism. 


CONCLUSION 


his article suggested key aspects to consider 

for tracing possible routes for introducing 

AI in journalism education. It discussed 
the relevance of bearing in mind a transformation 
in the graduate education of future instructors; 
embracing different models of academic/industry 
cooperation; adopting a program-wide AI literacy 
approach under the umbrella of computer science 
and the social shaping of technology theoretical 
corpus; and acknowledging the generational 
students’ positionality toward technology. 

The open online initiatives for journalists and 
available syllabi of courses included in this pilot 
exploration also provided clues about topics not 
sufficiently addressed in those initiatives. Issues 
such as the differences between narrow and 
general AI, data fundamentals, non-code tools 
for journalism, algorithms as amplifiers of social 
bias, and the distinctions between automation 
and AI are among the questions that need further 
consideration in journalism programs regarding 
AI. While I recognize the limitations of this pilot 
study, which covered asmall number of courses and 
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pedagogical initiatives internationally, I suggest 
there is a need for empirical studies to identify 
similar initiatives in Canadian universities and 
monitor their impacts on students. It is also critical 
to contextualize the design of future AI teaching 
initiatives against the background of Canadian 
news organizations pressed by a profound crisis 
(Wechsler, 2021). 

St-Germain and White (2021) suggest that AI 


except the Globe and Mail and the Canadian 
Press/La Presse Canadienne, which is not at 
all surprising given the state of the press in this 
country” (p. 12). Both the challenging situation of 
Canadian journalism and the state of AI adoption 
add layers of complexity to this already difficult 
task. However, the situation also makes one think 
about how introducing AI in the classroom could 
drive innovation in Canadian newsrooms. 


adoption “is in its infancy in Canadian newsrooms, 
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REVIEW 


Spin Doctors: How Media and 
Politicians Misdiagnosed the 
COVID-19 Pandemic 


By Nora Loreto (Fernwood Publishing, 2021) 


REVIEW BY ADRIAN MA 


5) AUDIO VERSION 


oward the end of 2020, the editors of the 

| popular website Dictionary.com hosted 

a “People’s Choice” survey to identify the 
defining word of the year, something that its users 
felt best encapsulated the metaphysical timbre of 
the preceding 12 months. The top pick, it turned 
out, was “unprecedented,” a choice undoubtedly 
inspired by the myriad ways the COVID-19 
pandemic had upended our professional and 
personal lives (Dictionary.com, 2020). As the 
virus spread from Wuhan, China in late 2019 to 
every corner of the planet, we were introduced to 
public health measures like “physical distancing” 
and mandatory mask wearing. Lockdowns were 
employed in an effort to “flatten the curve,” while 
healthcare systems across the world strained 
to cope with the influx of patients. Classrooms 
were emptied and students logged onto Zoom 
for hours on end. Restaurants and retail stores 
transitioned to pick-up and delivery services, 
leaving massive numbers of employees without 
work. Lining up outside hospitals for nasal swabs 
became a routine activity for some. Indeed, all of 
this felt “unprecedented.” And while governments 
struggled to formulate effective responses to a 
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CRITIQUE 


disease that threatened our health and economy 
like few crises before, news organizations—already 
stretched thin by years of budget cutbacks and job 
losses—also scrambled to share the full picture. 
Few individuals in Canada have tracked the 
expansive, breathless, and sometimes hazy media 
coverage of COVID-19 in this country like Nora 
Loreto. The Quebec City-based activist, author, 
and podcaster began her deep dive into reporting 
on the virus in April 2020. At the time, Quebec 
was seeing shocking increases of COVID deaths 
among long-term care residents. Loreto believed it 
essential for journalists and members of the public 
to have an easily accessible record of the fatality 
numbers to refer to. When she discovered that no 
online record like this existed, she created her own 
public spreadsheet to track the deaths, combing 
through news stories, public health unit data, 
provincial ministry sources, and obituaries each 
day. Over the next year-and-a-half, Loreto would 
examine more than 30,000 articles and web pages 
from news organizations and public health sites. 
More than 26,000 Canadians died from COVID 
during this time frame and nearly 1.5 million had 
been infected; these numbers would grow to nearly 
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45,000 deaths and over 4 million infections 
by September 2022 (Health Canada, 2022). 
Loreto saw missteps and missed opportunities 
in how both the government and news industry 
responded to the emergency. In her most recent 
book, Spin Doctors: How Media and Politicians 
Misdiagnosed the COVID-19 Pandemic, Loreto 
makes a detailed and compelling case that while 
governments and politicians consistently fumbled 
their management of the virus, mainstream 
journalism largely failed to hold them accountable. 

The book is organized chronologically, with 
each chapter capturing a month of the pandemic, 
beginning in March 2020 and concluding 12 
months later. This is by no means a definitive 
account of Canada’s experience with COVID, as 
Loreto’s manuscript was sent to the printer before 
the sudden emergence of other highly contagious 
variants, particularly Omicron, towards the end 
of 2021. But it serves as a sobering reminder of 
the pandemic’s early days and the competing 
narratives that framed the unfurling story. 

The book begins with the virus’s emergence 
in Wuhan, the mass lockdowns in China, the 
passengers stranded on cruise ships, and Canada’s 
lack of preparation despite growing evidence of 
the incoming calamity. The April 2020 chapter 
tackles the distressing scenes that played out in 
Canada’s residential care facilities as the virus 
ripped across the country. The months that follow 
finds the national spotlight shifting to outbreaks 
in food processing plants, the start of the Canada 
Emergency Response Benefit (CERB) program, 
the confusion and consternation around back- 
to-school measures in September, the plight of 
migrant workers, and the dramatic race to develop 
and distribute an effective vaccine. 

The linear structure is something of a feint, 
however, as Loreto uses each chapter to examine 
broader, more complex issues that existed well 
before the pandemic and were exacerbated by the 
crisis, such as systemic racism. Indigenous, Black 
and racialized individuals were disproportionately 
affected by COVID-19 as they were more likely to 
be employed in frontline and essential services. 
But news coverage of the pandemic focused far 
more on the total number of daily infections and 
deaths than on which communities were being 
most affected and what was being done about it, 
according to Loreto. 


Journalists should have written about 
how racism was central to telling the 
story of COVID-19, rather than relegating 
it to an add-on to a central story. 
They needed to press politicians for 
answers that considered how entwined 
COVID-19 and racism really were. For 
example, of the 670 media releases 
and advisories the Ontario government 
issued from February 23 (the day that 
Ontario had its first presumptive case 
of COVID-19), until the end of 2020, 
just one release referenced how the 
provincial government would combat 
COVID-19 through measures especially 
designed for racialized and/or low- 
income communities. In fact, of these 
670 releases, race was only mentioned 
four times total, three of which were 
unrelated to the pandemic. (p. 94) 


This is a central, recurring theme that echoes 
throughout the book as Loreto highlights 
other systemic issues that worsened during the 
pandemic, including the lack of support for 
Canadians with disabilities and chronic health 
conditions, the intensification of the gender 
gap, and growing income inequality. She argues 
that Canadian journalism had an opportunity to 
challenge the status quo but didn’t, and may have 
ended up reinforcing it. 

Loreto recognizes the obstacles reporters faced, 
many of whom had to adjust to working virtually 
while caring for families. And at a time when many 
Canadians were glued around the clock to their 
TVs and phones for news and analysis, newsrooms 
struggled to support reporters in their efforts to 
feed the relentless demand for fresh information. 
In her chapter, “One Year in Media Cuts,” Loreto 
points out that from March 11 to April 29, 2020, 
nearly 80 news outlets laid off staff and 50 outlets 
closed, either temporarily or permanently. The cuts 
would continue throughout the year, with major 
organizations like TorStar, Global and the CBC 
shedding hundreds of media jobs. Short-staffed 
and under-resourced, reporting on COVID-19 
defaulted to an overreliance on government 
sources and medical experts. As Loreto writes 
earlier in the book: 
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Journalists were forced to create a new 
kind of journalism on the fly: pandemic 
journalism, which had to sort through 
a mix of anecdotes, ever-changing data, 
competing priorities and policies and 
experts who often agreed, but sometimes 
did not. This new kind of journalism 
became increasingly self-referential, 
like news that modeling predicted next 
month’s case growth, which generated 
another story later on based on whether 
or not the models were correct. Politicians 
announced measure after measure and 
journalists became their amplifiers. (p. 
16) 


While Loreto found most COVID news 
coverage to be worryingly uncritical, the author 
acknowledges that some truly excellent reporting 
was done during these difficult days. She 
particularly cites the work of independent news 
outlets such as the Greater Toronto Area’s The 
Local, the Halifax Examiner and Calgary’s The 
Sprawl as offering more community perspectives 
and filling in gaps left by the government and 
national media. There were also moving features 
about COVID victims and leaps forward in data- 
driven storytelling, despite Canada’s notorious 
lack of publicly available statistics. But, ultimately, 
Spin Doctors makes a persuasive appeal that 
journalism in Canada, on a macro-level, failed to 
“comfort the afflicted and afflict the comfortable,” 


as the well-worn axiom goes. 

The book is densely packed with research 
and analysis, and Loreto attempts to connect so 
many important threads that it can be difficult 
to follow at times. But as a raw, uncompromising 
snapshot of this country’s initial pandemic 
coverage, it offers valuable perspectives for those 
both practicing journalism and educating the 
next generation of reporters. Covering a crisis 
can sometimes lead one to focus on the trees and 
not the forest. The arrival of COVID may have 
been an “unprecedented” disruption for many, 
but it was entirely predictable who would be hurt 
most. Racialized and marginalized communities, 
women, senior citizens, and those with disabilities 
bore the brunt of pandemic’s consequences, while 
dozens of major Canadian corporations reaped 
record profits topped off with public subsidies. 
Much of the journalism published in the first 
year of the pandemic supported the government’s 
position that managing COVID was up to each 
of us as individuals (stay at home! wear a mask! 
get the jab!), as opposed to taking collective 
responsibility to address serious, longstanding 
gaps in our society. Despite the often-parroted 
sentiment, Spin Doctors illustrates how we were 
not, in fact, all in this together. And perhaps the 
lessons learned from it can better prepare us to ask 
the right questions when we, inevitably, face our 
next collective crisis (or ever get around to solving 
the ones that have been allowed to compound.) 


Adrian Ma is an assistant professor of journalism at Toronto Metropolitan University. 


Twitter: @adrianma 
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